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ABSTRACT 

The 4-year experimental project of Syracuse 
University to prepare special teachers for vork with troubled 5- to 
18-year-old inn^r city children focused on the individual growth of 
trainees vho practiced in two public elementary schools, a campus 
based school, and a neighborhood boy^s olub« The project Vs 
psychoeduoational philosophy led to creation of an environmental 
model that the trainee could later utilize as a teacher. Trainees 
were selected on bases such as willingness to explore self^learning 
needs and commitment to children (not their label) in the inner city* 
Training year phases included definition of group and individual 
goals (in seminars and discussion), observation of school activities, 
and creation of an exper ientially based curriculum with aspects such 
as trainee-kept logs of activities, materials used, specific children 
and outcomes. Trainees interacted with 17 categories of support 
systems such as resource teachers, probation officers, parents, and 
agencies; worked with disruptive children excluded (from school) , and 
passive/withdrawn; and implemented open education aspects such as 
responding to children* s feelings of loss of control and 
inadequacies. Staff members served in roles such as resource leaders 
and supervisors of feedbacks Yearly evaluation was based on trainees* 
growth, children's growth, and description of the school environment* 
Program outcomes included recognition of trainees* problems ijfi areas 
such as mutual trust and self reliance, later employment of graduates 
in open classrooms, and the impossibility of continuing the project 
in public schools after 2 years due to divergent philosophies* 
(MC) 
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To The Reader 



We hope^ In the foLLowlng pages, to create In you the kind 
of excitement we have experienced during the past four years of 
our experimental teacher preparation project* Our task has been 
to develop an alternative approach to preparing teachers to work 
with troubled children in urban settings » In this report we at- 
tempt to chronicle what we did emd why we chose this particular 
way to approach teacher education* 

If only words could adequately convey the hours, days, weeks, 
and years that go into something one so strongly believes in» 
Our rational side tells us that there is no one right way to pre- 
pare teachers, but we are sorely tempted to shout from the roof- 
tops that the secret in preparing teachers Is right in front of 
us * the person himself* Our point of view, then, is that each 
person possesses unique cSiincities and the function cf a prepa- 
ration program is to facilitate the expression of these potenti- 
alities rather than superimpose content and process which do not 
necessarily fit the person. 

Despite our desire to proselytize we feel an equally strong 
need to present as honest and detailed a description of our 
project as we are capable of conveying. In this report we at- 
tempt to present many of the Joys and anxieties we experienced 
during the four years* If anything, it is these complexities and 
ever-changing dynamics that we wish to call to the attention of 
teacher- educators and others* We make no brief for the develop- 
ment of a program package, but rather for the recognitio of ho^ 
incredibly complicated a preparation program is, and that the 
task all of us face is to deal directly with and respond to the 
needs, interests and resources of our prospective teachers. 

In what follows we hope to convey the ways in which the im- 
plementation of our program changed over time* For example, for 
our first two years we Immersed our training activities in one 
elementary school (although a different one each year) and cre- 
ated our own settings for the last two years. We try to capture 
how and why this change and others came about. 

This report begins with a short overview of our philosophy 
and orientation as a way of providing a frame of reference for 
the activities and procedures we engaged in* We have specific 
sections on the selection of students and the phases of activi- 
ties over the course of a year in which we engaged* The question 
of what is it that one ac^jually does In a humanistically oriented 
teacher preparation program can be found in the section on phases, 
content of our program and classroom implementation* We end the 
report with extensive sections on the population of children with 
which ve worked, the classroom implenentation of our beliefs, 
techniques and sklllt^, and involvement with the community in 
which we live and work* 

We also include an extensive description of our evaluation 
beliefs and practices* Again, What we did must be understood in 
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terms of our values and beliefs. Those of you with different 
values and beliefs will engage In other practices. It seems un- 
likely and probably undesirable for any professional to merely 
adopt another's system in its totality* What we have done is un- 
doubtedly highly idiosyncratic and reflects the value position of 
staffs students, and children. Our sincere hope is that there 
are aspects of what we have, done that can be useful to others who 
may not, and Indeed do not need to, share the very same value 
position we hold. More than ever, we need to consider both radi- 
cal and thoughtful alternatives to our long-standing approaches 
to the preparation of teachers. It seems to us that we ha^ve too 
long ignored the capacity for good and growth residing within 
teachers and the children with whom they Interact. 
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Introduction 



Syracuse University's program to prepare teachers of 
troubled children began in 1962 and for our first fxVe years we 
adhered to the traditional training design of Indlvlciual courses 
and practlca experiences for a designated amount of time each 
week« As the years progressed} we began hearing more clearly 
feedback from students and the schools we utilized as placements. 

The nature of the feedback centered around several issues* 
Firsti our students experienced a lack of Integration between the 
theory I concepts » and techniques they were exposed to In our 
seminars and their actual experience in the schools with children. 
$econd| by virtue of our location in a metropolitan area* we came 
in contact with many poor and minority group children. As 
special education services expanded in our city and others* our 
special classes and programs included an increasing number of the 
urban poor labeled "em-Jtionally disturbed." Third, as a program 
staff we grew Increasingly more frustrated as we found the public 
schools resistant to chajige and Implementation of newer and more 
creative teacher roles a:id behaviors. 

These three Issues encouraged us to reconceptuallze our 
preparation program for teachers of troubled children. In the 
spring of 1968 we submitted a proposal to the Division of Train* 
Ing Programs, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped , USOK, to 
radically redesign our training efforts. Oar proposal was ap- 
proved and we began our project in September, 1969. We began by 
attempting to respond to the above three issues: 

1. In an effort to bring theory and practice into closer 
harmony, we developed a total internship program in which we all 
became Immersed in one school. This "Immersion concept'^ allowed 
us to abolish fonnal coursework a$ such and conduct our seminars 
in the school in which we were located and to focus on content 
and skill development that was immediately relevant to our dally 
functioning with children and teachers. 

2. We made a clear commitment to responding to children in 
inner city schools. We had grown Increasingly more concerned 
with the random labeling of minority group children as "emotion* 
ally disturbed" and the lack of educational relevance of such 
labels . 

3. We sou^Vt to establish an in-depth relationship with a 
single inner city school in an effort to foster a working re- 
lationship in which we could operationalize some of our beliefs 
about teacher education, including more need-fulfilling and 
hutpane ways of responding to troubled children. 

The following pages highlight the various aspects of our 
apptoach to the education of teachers a nd children. We are 
unique in our constant search for ways to apply what we are doing 
as adults to what we do with children. Our very training process 
can serve as a model for what we do with children. For example, 
if we believe that it is desirable for children to develop them- 




selves into a learning community, then as adults we can also try 
to achieve that goal of community within our group and with the 
children with whom We work. 

Since this project's inception we have modified some of our 
earlier beliefs. The one change of major significance has to do 
with the third issue, namely finding a learning environment open 
to change and innovation. Based on the experiences of our first 
two years in public schools, we deemed it essential to create our 
own school environment. Coupled with this effort at creating our 
own setting we have turned our attention to children and youth 
excluded, legally and extra- legally , from public school programs. 

In reading the following pages it is possible to come away 
with the perception that this is a "package" for preparation of 
teachers. The necessity of putting our program down on paper may 
convey such an Impression, but in actuality we created a learning 
community In which staff, trainees and children all had an Input 
into what transpired* 

The fact that we all created a school program is testimony 
to the high degree of participation encouraged during the ten 
months of our training program. From the philosophy of our 
program to our evaluation procedures each of the participants 
(st^ff, trainee, child) had many opportunities to contribute to 
and modify what was happening. For example, in the description 
of our phases of this program we specify Phase 11 as "Defining 
Individual & Group Goals Sr Creation of a Team." In this phase 
our trainees had maximum Input into deciding what was done and 
as much of an opportunity to share their resources with us as 
they wished. As a group, we discussed the kind of school en- 
vironment we hoped to create \rtth children and we were all re- 
sponsible for making contact with schools, children and their 
parents; finding space for our school; purchasing instructional 
supplies; working out transportation for children; and an extra- 
ordinary number of other details involved in the creation of a 
learning enNlronment for children and adults. 

Our program at Syracuse University has long adhered to a 
psychoeducational model of teacher preparation and education of 
troubled children. With the development of this project we have 
extended our philosophy to include aspects of humanistic edu- 
cation and open education. Our effort to explore open education 
for troubled children is a logical extension of the psychoedu- 
cational model. By creating an open environment we may be en- 
hancing the opportunity to implement approaches commonly thought 
of as psychoeducational. For example, both models advocate the 
integration of affect and content in the classroom* Both rely on 
acknowledging and responding to the feelings and behavior of 
children. Both respond to the readiness levels of children for 
the implementation of academic skill development. Both believe 
that very often learning will only take place in the context of 
relationships and only if the learner feels good enough about 
hinself as a learner and person. Other parallels could be found, 
but the important point may be that open education approaches 
provide us a learning environment in which the teacher can truly 



function as a dtaAnostlctan In the sense of seeing children oper- 
ate in a variety of activities and with many other individuals* 

l^hi Ioso0hv 

Our current training program grows out of beliefs nurtured 
over time by experiences with teachers and persons learning to be 
teachers* These include: 

, A belief that the process and procedures of a training 
program should represent to the trainee a rrjodel that he 
could utilize as a teacher of children. The cornerstone 
of this process would reflect a strong belief in encourag- 
ing trainee self -direction in the specifying and imple- 
menting of his own learning goals, 

« A belief that the teacher is a major resource in effect- 
ing child growth. 

• A belief that a psychoeducatlonal model of teacher and 
child behavior offers the most balanced approach to 
developing school programs Cor troubled youngsters and 
interventions designed to enhance both child and adult 
f unctloning« 

» the belief that learning takes place within the context 
of a learning climate which places equal emphasis on af- 
fective development as well as cognitive development, 

• A belief in the importance of developing skills in group 
process and an understanding of group dynamics* 

« The belief that all learning takes place wilhin the 
context of a relationship. 

The Syracuse program is distinctive in several of its 
aspects, which reflect beliefs and experiences of the program 
staff and former students. These include: 

. The focus on children in the inner city who are not now in 
public or private school proj;rams > For the last two years 
the M,A. level students have created a program for children 
excluded or not attending school programs iEor a variety of 
children. This population of children contains a range of 
behaviors but many are acting-out, adolescent and members 
of minority groups. 

. A strong advocacy component . This implies that the teacher 
role is expanded to include contact with a child and his 
family in many settings > and extensive experience with 
social servicci legal and educational agencies and insti- 
tutions on behalf of the child* This has broadened the 
range of interventions possible with a child and his 
learning. 

. The value of mlni^ schools . We are exploring small school 



settings with a high adult-child ratio as alternatives to 
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traditional, more Impersonal situations which have been 
difficult for many of our troubled children* These schools 
can be staffed by some paid and many volunteer staff, and 
provide opportunities for flexibility in movetient and cur- 
riculum approaches « 

Self 'direction and freedom to learn * We are committed to 
the value of each person defining himself and his own goals. 
This Includes trainees writing contracts about their learn- 
ing goals and individual supervision to aid trainees in 
defining who they are, what their values are and what kind 
of teacher they want to be. We encourage trainees to 
utilize the same process with children. 

Opening up Special Education . We are concerned about the 
detrimental effects of labeling; *^the stigma of being 
special*'* We encourage the valuing of differences and 
focus on the strengths and resources of people. Low self- 
concept is the most common characteristic of troubled 
children. We hope that special education can become more 
diversified in terms of its view of children and teachers, 
its curriculum approaches, and its philosophies. 



Orientation 



there is a great tendency now for teacher training programs 
to become as definite and systematic as possible. The trend 
toward accountabi lity » competency- based) and performance- contract- 
ing have all contributed to a kind of hardening of the training 
categories. During this time of interest in greater clarity and 
less ambiguity I we have been developing an alternative approach 
to teacher preparation which places greater emphasis on the 
internal resources of teachers and children and basically adheres 
to a more growth*oriented philosophy of how individuals develop 
and change^ In essence^ ours is a point of view that involves 
the adult and child in a process which may very likely lead at 
least initially to less clarity and greater arnbiguicy. The an- 
ticipated end result is that individuals, by being more directly 
involved in their own learning) stand a greater chance of becom- 
ing more responsible for their actions. 

The particular orientation of this preparation approach owes 
allegiance to several theorists, practitioners, staff memberS) 
past Students and those yet to enter our program In the future, 
the ever- changing nature of what we did and how we went about our 
activities is intimately related to the theoretical nature of our 
approach. Basically* we have maintained our beliefs in the po- 
tential for growth residing within each individual. We have 
taken a strong position against the disability- related focus of 
special education and in its place responded to the strengths and 
resources we believe each person has* regardless of his circum- 
stances. This line of thinking (and feeling!) has led us in the 
direction of a point of view sometimes referred to as a "third 
force*^ or humanistic approach to understanding human behavior. 

The "third force" takes issue with the prevalent positions 
of behaviorism and psychoanalysis, and substitutes a more 
positive otientation to the understanding of human behavior. 
Maslow(l968) argues for a psychology of health and makes a strong 
case for understanding of others in terms of the satisfaction of 
basic and higher ordet needs. He moved away from a perspective^ 
of pathology and illness. He also writes of the resistance to 
being rubricized, or in more current termsj labeled. Both of 
these perspectives, that of viewing children with special needs 
as pathological and the persistent labeling of children are not 
perspectives we adhere to nor base our practices upon» 

From theorists such as Rogers (1969) we have looked toward 
responsive and responsible ways to interact with children and 
adults* While there have been many parodies of a more non- 
directive approach, we have found that within the framework of a 
person- centered approach there is much leeway for an active 
contribution by teachers which leads to a certain mutuality of 
relationship. From Rogers we have learned of the value of 
active listening and respecting the feelings, words, and be- 
haviors of the others with whom we are involved. We have come to 
recognize, with considerable awei how enormously complex each of 
US is, children included. *^,ile this recognition can sometimes 
be immobilizing, it has h**^ ;he effect of forcing us to respect 




the position of others and to respond to the integrity of another; If 
person's position > even if we are not in the same place ♦ K 

As special educators we have had a long commitment to our 
field and the children who have been the subject of our concerns* 
We have remained enthusiastic about the contributions of certain 
workers within special education, particularly those with a more 
psychodynamlc orientation. Two individualc^ come readily to mind, 
and it is of Interest to note that both of thtm have brought to 
our field concepts and approaches from other i\reas* WllUaro 
Morse has had a long Involvement in the education of dl8turb<»d ^ 
children and brought to our field a $trong adherence to Concepts 
and principles of mental health and educational psychology. Em^ 
bedded within hid approach to working with children is a strong 
psychodynamlc flavor which fosters a continual effort to under- 
stand the position of the child. Fritz Redl has similarly 
brought ideas and approaches from the related areas of group 
dynamics and ego psychology to assist us in understanding the 
behavior of troubled children* For us, what has been of slgnlfi-^^^%^^ 
cance in both of their positions Is that while each holds to a 
psychodynamlc view of children's behavior, there is no hint of a 
clinical detachment from the child. In different ways they each 
argue for a process by which the adult and child seek to under- . ' 
stand themselves and each other, 
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vV,'; '. .Because of our. strong reluctance to place all of the re- 
fejlpondlblllty on a child for hU problems there Is a strong cora- 
lll^lty-based or ecological orientation to what we do and believe 
|: iKfe basically , we feel there Id much to be gained by thinking In 
Interaction of the p^r^on and the social system in ' 
iljplhlch he la Involved. We have operatlonalUed this in various 
pWay$. In our preparation program we recognize we have created a 
pIlmAll social system and at the same time we are part of larger 
PI iocial systems, namely the University and community. Mindful of 
plhiSi we attetrpt to articulate and focus on our norms, roles, and 
^Characteristics which make us unique. We become part of the com- 
||Ji(jhity by our focus on being advocates or agents of the child and 
imat the same ti ma immerse ourselves, to the extent feasible and 
;| Appropriate, in the activities of the schools and community 
iiagencies as well as with the families of the children with whom 
are involved* 



^ Rationale an d Goals 

fi:fe':-';::-:i: — 

While it is of major importance for a teacher preparation 
program to specify its orientation, as we have attempted to do in 
the preceding section, it is equally import fc^nt to articulate the 
il? Rationale, assumptions, and training goals adhered to by a 

|||>|dgram.-' ; 

We begin with the premise that the personal growth of the 
trainee is intimately related to his effectiveness as a teacher 
with children* CX)r program places great emphasis on the growth 
^ of trainees, in the broadest sense of the term. By this we mean 
; that at the very foundation of out preparation program is the 
belief in the value of each trainee defining, specifying, or 
working toward the articulation of his learning needs. If we 
mean this, and we honestly believe we do, then there is a clear 
limit to the number and range of preconceived goals and pro- 
cedures the staff could legitimately set up In advance of the 
ft trainee becoming directly Involved himself . In order to respond 
■^-to the maintaining of a balance b<fetween program belief s the staff 
(Day have and allowing for tpaxlmum input by the trainees we have 
developed A kind of structure within which we ask each trainee if 
he can function. Such a structure, as the following will 

to allow for maxlmura fleKlblllty of response by 
|atr^lnees and staff . Of course, the option to take '^advantage*' of 
^:/iuch flexibility remained a personal decision for each partlcl* 
iXVpiht. At a later point we will dlscusa the specific ways in 
which several of our assumptions were challenged. 

Central to our structure is the point raised above that 
: one's personal growth is directly related to effectiveness with 
:vcblldren. Our program responds to this in several different ways, 
feto begin with, we are searching for trainees who have questions, 
ifissues, and concerns about education and their role in its im* 
fi| provement , After accepting a student into our program one of our 
;> Earliest sets of activities and experiences has been directed at 
Sieach of us gaining skills in specifying our learning needs (and 
filso our resources). This is an ongoing task, always subject to 



modification throughout the school year. Heedless to aayi how - 
one defines one's learning needs (Interest in personal grovtb) 
csn vary, but hus typically included skills in teaching children 
as well as the obvious connotatloh usually attached to this tennj 
namely that of focusing on one's own feelingSi needs, and 
concemsi ^ 

The theoretical point of view we advocate includes a psycho- 
educational orientation, which by our definition ties together 
the importance of both affective and cognitive development in the 
training of teachers and in the education of children. Through- 
out the school year ^ in our own seminars and in our responding 
to children emphasis Is placed on the importance of the inter* 
personal relationship of teacher and child. Our seminar content 
includes aspects of what constitutes facilitative relationships 
and the development of appropriate co#Qunication skills. Our 
major thesis waS that the development of an appropriate relation* 
ship (including teaching) is not something one does to another . 
human being . Hence, one ^ s own personal growth and awareness is 
intimately tied to how effectively one relaces to and teaches 
another. 

The translation of oneVs own personal growth and how one 
* interacts, teaches, and responds to children and adults is en* 
hanced by our Strong belief that the process and procedures of a 
training projjram should represent to the trainee a model that h6 
could utilize as a teacher with children . In other wordSt if a 
value is placed upon personal growth then a trainee in the course 
of his own experience in this preparation program would cone to 
see the value of such an emphasis on his own learning and in the 
enhancement of his own relationships with other adults and 
children 4 

We strongly adhere to the fostering of a training environ^ 
ment which guarantees a variety of ways for iiidlvidual trainees 
to find a way to fit in based on their gcals^ During each of the 
pa&t four years the staff made th$ decision as to where our 
training program would be located. For two years we located 
within two different city elementary dchooU and during the past 
two years we developed our own School program for children and 
youth excluded from school. In each of these settings, however, 
there was ample opportunity for individuals to create roles in 
keeping with their Interest and to develop behaviors and skills 
appropriate to their roles. ^ 

The implementation, then, of our theoretical position has 
taken into account a number of considerations. To begin with, we 
have deemed it essential to create a learning environment which 
is conducive to the personal and therefore professional, growth 
of each participant (trainee, staff, and children)* This en virciv 
ment, if it is to be responsive, must be open to the input of 
each participant. This is a difficult balance to achieve* but by 
utilizing a feroup process focus in which heavy emphasis is placed 
on the development of ourselves into a group we stand a greater 
chance of informing each other of our individual needs and point 
o£ view/ Also, if what we do is to remain fluid and receptive to 
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PChAnge then we all need a great deal of practice in experimenting 
Mjiith n6w ways to interact and te^ch. As a result, we have tended 
Ijibward the development of an exp6rientiaUv*based curriculum ap- 
pjiroach tor trAinees. This means an active orientation for all of 
l|U$, While there is a certain anount of didactic tnaterlal pre* 
Scented, such ad in senlnars on theories of deviance, much more of 
iJiiihat we do is actively engaged in by participants. By utilizing 
Kin activity- based approach for adults and children We av^d the 
Pn^cessity of asking learners to accapt new learning on fa ^ Value 
JJWthout seeing If it fits thera. By encouraging ttue active -x- 
fi ploration of one's relationship to other people >& well as lt:o 
f Curriculum materials we foster a closeness which cannot be 

achieved within the confines of a more passive learning environ • 

nent , 

A major focus of our preparation program has to do with the 
fostering of newer roles anfl behaviors for spending time with 
children. We have grown increasingly more concerned with the 
narrowness of preparing teachers for special class teaching po* 
sitions. We view the problerts of troubled children, their 
schools, and communities In a somewhat broader contexts With 
others^ we share a level of impatience but are ever mindful of 
the impossibility of radicalieing a prospective teacher before 
there Is a readiness for such social consciousness* Certainly, 
Some of our graduates do in fact take positions as special class 
teachers and that Is as it should be. One*s own goals count for 
more than another's rhetoric as to where special education should 
be headlngf In general, however, we are encouraging our students 
to Consider alternative roles and behaviors* Again, it is not 
sufficient to encourage, but It is necessary to offer trainees an 
opportunity to explore a range of environments and this we do. 
They can observe, spend time in, and eventually select a particu- 
lar learning environment or adopt newer (for them) ways of behav- 
ing; or they can laake changes within the environment they and the 
rest of us create* 

In effect, then, we are trying to be all things to all 
students. An impossible task by anyone*s standard. What makes 
this goal possible is that the trainee Is directly Involved in 
this process* the hope is that staff and trainees together can 
radiate enough environments so that a thoughtful choice can be 
made. Within that choice active participation by fill could lead 
to the testing out of new roles and behaviors. 
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The Procei^s of Selection 



More discriminating eelection id the hope o£ all designers 
of training programs, and especially when they are frustrated by 
the students* response to the program. Every year wo have tried 
i to better the match between the trainees and the program. Me ask 
.prospective students to make clear their expectations and we 
advertise our program as explicitly as we can* In general we try 
to make the selection process compatible with the program phi- 
Ipsophyopen and Interactional. In this Section we describe our 
selectloL process dnd discuss some of the issues In selection. 

Potential applicants are sent an extensive description of 
our program - its philosophy, activities, what it has and has not 
been* Included in this material is a list of expectations, which 
reflects the biases of the program* For 1971-72 they were as 
follows: 

Expectation I: That you are interested and willing to attempt 

to define your learning needs and to communicate 
your activities to others^ Staff members and 
other students are often quite willing to assist 
you in this process. 

Expectation 2; That you recognize this is a program to develop 
skills in communicating with adults as well as 
with children. And that you would make a com- 
mitment to working out differences and concerns 
with other adults when and if they occur. 

Expectation 3; That should you have basic concerns about 

authority to the point where you are not will- 
ing to assume responsibility for your own be- 
havior then this program may prove difficult 
for you» We go to great lengths to minimize 
the traditional teacher-student relationship. 
Many people, however, bring to graduate School 
long-standing distrust of ttiose they consider 
in authority. We all have such concerns to 
varying degrees, but we are seeking those 
people who are willing and able to be active 
around defining themselves and will not let the 
'^authority problems^' become the main barrier to 
their functioning. 

Expectation 4: That you come as a learner. We are looking for 
those interested in working with children and 
who have serious questions about present edu- 
cational and community practices. This is not * 
a traditional teacher preparation program and 
we hope you come with questions and aspects you 
wish to learn about. We are working toward 
change In schools and if you come only to find 
out what exists rather than what learning en- 
vironments could become, then you will find this 
program a difficult one. 



Expectation 5; That you recognise this Is an experimental 
program funded as a Special Project by the 
Bureau for Education of the Handicapped, Ui Si 
Office of Education. We have a coromitraent to 
study our program as an innovative approach to 
teacher education. This means you would need 
to be willing to help us document your activi- 
ties, complete paper and pencil instruments 
and in general see this prigram as your program 
as much as ours. 

Expectation 6: That if you have serious personal and emotional 
concerns you sttould seriously question the 
suitability of this program* As you can see 
from this material this is a very demanding way 
to earn a Master* s degree. Despite the fact 
■ that an emphasis on personal growth is appealing 

to many students, to actually have to participate 
in a daily situation which asks people to respond 
to others and to share their feelings is a diffi- 
cult ejcparieftce for ell of us. 

Expectation 7s We anticipate working again with city childreni 
The label of '*embtional disturbance^ Ms not one 
we are committed to, but we are committed to 
children living in the city, particularly the 
inner city, Vou should be willing and interested 
in working with this population* 

Expectation 8j We are striving as best we can to reduce the 

isolation and loneliness that many adults func- 
tion under in learning environments. By offer- 
ing a model in which We ^11 make a commitment to 
work together as a group we hope to demonstrate 
to ourselves that it is possible to share our 
skills and to utilize the resources of others. 
If you comei please do so wtth the Intent to try 
and respond to this group focus, 

We are trying to be as honest as possible about 
what we think is happening here* We don't be- 
lieve we have the way, but rather one way. We 
are seeking those who share a vision with us of 
what learning arid living could be. We spend 
much of our time faltering, but the clearer our 
commitment is to the working out of our concei*ns 
and the sharing of problems and resources the 
closer we can get t:. our goal of true mutuality 
trt thin learning environments. The hope Is that 
applicants, having this information, can exercise 
some self -selection before they apply to the 
program. 

With the regular application, which Includes the Miller Analo^ 
gies Test and recommendations, we request students to complete a 
questionnaire describing (I) their past and present contacts with 
children and learnings from those contacts; (2) their expectations 
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for a Ha>terU program in Emotion (3) their 

leatning style (hew and under what conc^itlons do they learn best)* 
They also fill out an instrument reflecting their attitudes toward 
self -direction and the '^freedom- to« learn" model (our philosophical 
basis)* 

An example of an applicant's statement that appealed to us 
Is quoted below; 

in trying to (.yntheslse my Ideas Into one basic goalj 
the dominant theme Is one of offering children an 
alternative to the traditional classroom setting. 
Specifically* t would ftlm for flexibility In the 
structure of time» matetliVls* physical boundaries^ and 
human resources* As ' teacher' i "iy function In this 
setting would be that of a diagnostician and provider 
^ of experiences to meet the unique and changing needs 
of Individual kldsi 

Some examples of goals I would set for the children 
aret (1) to experience success beginning with the most 
basic things a child can doj (2) to develop coping 
^ skills to deal with their failures as a positive part 
V of the total learning experience; (3) to become an 
effective participating group member and a positive 
Influence on the group (listening, sharing materials 
with teacher I helping others to experience success and 
cope with failure); (4) to develop a tolerance for 
change and divergence; (5) to be able to verbalize 
feelings, understand their causality and act upon them 
In a constructive fashion; (6) to develop a sensitivity 
to the feelings of others; (7) to develop specific 
cognitive skills of reading, writings mathematics, etc.* 
One last and very important goal is that of involving, 
parents in the education of their children in the most 
positive, creative and active ways conceivable* 1 think 
teachers must take the responsibility for this kind of 
Involvement since* schools as institutions seem to succeed 
most often in involving parents negatively and at points 
of crisis. 

This applicant mentions many of the beliefs upon which the 
Syracuse program is based an open and individualized approach, 
the teacher as diagnostician, seeing children in terms of 
strengths, a focus on feelings and affective growth as well as 
cognitive goals, the learning community concept where individuals 
respond to group members, and parent involvement, in addition 
she had had a positive student teaching placement with Inner- city 
children in which she had created a new role as crisis team 
member in the school* She also had a child of her own and had 
*4lved'*>^ that is, had had both extremely difficult as well as 
strengthening experiences which seemed to have led to an 
empathlc and level-headed maturity, according to her references 
and the personal contacts pfrogram staff had had with her. (She 
is the teacher whose classroom is described in the Classroom 
Implementation Section*) 

The program staff sorts out the applicants on the basis of 
the written material (and any personal experience we might have 



had with any of them) down to approximately the number of 
studente for whon^ we might be able to provide fellowships. The 
criteria for this selection Include: 

(1) The composition of the training group (we attejnpt to 
bring together men and womerii black people and white 
peoplej various ageS| backgrounds and experiences )• 

(2) Age and experience of the applicant (while w6 occasion- 
ally accept an M. A, applicant who Is just finishing 

a B'.A., we encourage students to seek job situations 
with children for several years so that they might 
have more experience-based questions for their train- 
ing year). 

(3) Perceived agreement with philosophy of the program (if 
a person indicates that he/she prefers daily lectures 
or is committed to a behavior modification approach 
or thinks. encounter groups are a communist or capi* 
talist plot or wants to work only with suburban 
children. .Vr then we suggest they seek other programs 
where they mig;ht be more comfortable). 

The "finalists" come to Syracuse two at a time for the day 
in which they participate in activities with the trainee group 
(time with children/ seminars I encounter groups) and t^lk ex- 
tensively with current trainees and staffs who later react about 
the perceived fit" of the program and the Interviewed applicants. 
Again we see the interview day not only for us but as another 
source of Information for the applicant to use In self-selecting 
this program. Since our program is unusuel, perhaps, we have a 
high percentage of ajpplicants who have had previous contact with 
the program or Its students or staff In a personal way. 

Because the trip to Syracuse can be a hardship^ we are 
fairly selective about those whom we invito from out of town. In 
the interview we listen hot only to an applicant' s answers to 
specific questions we may hkive but also observe his/her respond- 
ing behavior (to us)| curiosity (questions asked about program) 
and Initiating behavior, We admit the selection is subjective. 
Basically our choices may revolve around Interpersonal attraction 
between Interviewer and interviewee* We do know t'nat no matter 
what methods we try we will probably lose good peopUi ds well a$ 
accept persons whose year with us will be difficult, 



Issues in Selection 

RanRe of students . No matter how much time we spend in the 
interviewing process nor how carefully we read the applications 
and struggle with our declslonSi we find that we still have a 
great range of students In terms of their values and committment 
to the program. While we continue to think In '^matching" terms 
((>lurall8tlc socletyalearnlng alternatives to meet everyone's 
needs) we have acknowledged that ^satisfaction is never 
guaranteed' In training programs. We must be prepared to work 
through the process (philosophical disputes, authority Issues, 
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;etCi) with each student and each group of students* 

The range of students is identified by the following State* 
fjnients, made by trainees in October of one training yeat, in 
/i^iswer to why they chose this r ograiDt 

My last year of teaching.,. I got very positive feelings 
about the emotional growth of the children, but I also 
felt 1 frequently had to handle intense feelings which 
left me feeling quite incompetent, I thus felt that 
further study which would allow me to work further with 
children's etnotlonS under guided supervision would be 
very beneficial. 1 chose this program because I felt I 
could get this supervision. It also seemed to offer 
learning in a more personal setting which I need, an 
opportunity to help me explore some of my negative feel- 
ings about teaching/ the chance to direct my learning 
without someone else's prescription, and an opportunity 
to experience for myself learning situations that would 
give me a frame pf reference in dealing with children. 

I chose this program because of its committment to imier- 
clty children, I like the Idea that It Is Innovative 
and always open to new ideas and change. I felt at ease 
with everyone 1 met last spring and 1 felt I could work 
with those involved. Oh, I also like the Idea that the 
program Is only 2 semesters (this Is my I9th year In 
school I ) 

One of the main stimuli to returning to School was the know 
ledge of this program - that It was open to new Ideas and 
willing to experiment, 1 also felt that 1 needed the 
support and personal open relationship that people In this 
program seemed to establish with people In the program. 1 
was looking for a non-authorl tarlan structure that would 
help me Identify what growth for me meant and help me In 
finding experiences that would foster It. 

I selected this program because of the accent on practical 
experience and the humanistic approaches used In guiding 
all involved. 

After working for 2 years with kids most of my Ideas were 
feelings or Instincts I had about people. I sort of wanted 
to fin(3 out what other people (maybe professionals) had to 
say... Also I had taken a lot of grief from the professional 
community j mainly Judges about lack of credits. I was tire 
of hearing, what right, does a potter have to work with kid 
1 guess I needed some support and help. This program 
matched my concept of education. 

Commit ttnent to the program. We have concluded that commit t 
;|ije^ in this particular program is a central 

factor in the satisfaction and productiveness of the trainee < 
QVer the years we have had many students who Seem primarily 
motivated by the desire for a Masters* degree, rather than an 
iriterest in learning about children and themselves as teachers. 



similarly) others have applied at Syracuse because It Is con- - 
venlcnt (e.gii a boyfriend goes to school in this area) Instead 
of seeking us out because of the uniqueness of the program* In 
both these cases the level of Involvement (and therefore, 
learning) is lowert^at least initlallyi When people have sought 
us out| choosing among various alternatives I we feel the year had V 
been tnote product ive» 

Related to this are general demographic contradictions* 
Frequently trainees who come from outside the Syracuse area seem 
to become more involved In the program^ perhaps because for many 
months that is their primary tie; others who nave lived in 
Syracuse are connected to many other people and groups who pull 
their feelings and interests. On the other hand» we have chosen 
many applicants from the Syracuse area because (I) we know them 
and/or their recommendersj (2) they know better the pros and cons ip 
of the progrdmj and (3) they are a tremendous resource within th^^ I' 
community, the present tiii>e» we have opted to deliberately 
choose a greater percentage of students from outside Syracuse. 

We have also chosen groups as balanced as possible by sex, 
race, age and experience with children, We have frit this di- 
versity benefits us as a group of adults and also benefits the 
diverse group of children with whom we work, Many more young 
white women without teaching experience apply than do meni 
minority group membersi people over 25, or people with several 
years experience* When we have accepted students becaise of 
their "demographic characteristics" when they are not genuinely 
Interested in this particular program focus, we have regretted lt«X 

Basically then, our direction has been to ask hard question^Mk 
of applicants about their motivation for this masters* program. i 
We seek people who have real questions to explore and who feel 
that the style of our program is something they seek and is some- 
thing in which they would feel comfortable. 

Graduate student pold > We have accepted into our programs 
persons who would sometitoes not be considered ''graduate student %d|f 
material" ip terms of their previous academic records or their 
lifestyles* Some of these people were drawn to the program b^^ 
cause it would allow them to aeek their own direction, Otheni 
are attracted by the extent of practice/field experience in our 
design^ some feel they learn better by doing * being active « 
rather than through books and lectures* Others have reacted to ^^ 4^ 
the irrelevance and untranslatabi llty of the "theory** - course- 
work * in their undergraduate programs to their time in the 
classroom* Basically we have concluded that with persons who 
have a committment to the program and to seeking ottt ways of 
answering their questionSi the surface characteristics have 
little consequence. With people who only know what they donVt 
waiit, the program has been less productive* 

"Mental health" of the trainee . Morse; Schwertfeger and 
Coldin • (1973) in their monograph on training teachers of dis- 
turbed preschool children (1973) sayi 

"It is interesting that special education always has 
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attracted a bliuodal distribution, There are those who 
want to help others based upop, their tiatural compassion 
and concern and there are those who want to help others 
for oblique selt^fulfl I Lment and to learn about them* 
selves.^* (p« 160) 

In our program we not only focus on children with diffi- 
culties, but we also encourage the trainees to look at their own 
feelings and personal growth. We have seen the two kinds of 
persons that Morse roentions and also people who ar6 able and 
Interested In doing both in responding to others and at the 
sajiie time being reflective about their own concerns. Thesd 
people have at times become temporarily immobi li&ed> but they 
usually recover and are able to be productive. As you can See In 
our list of expectations (l!^6), we make It explicit to applicants 
that the prog rain demands a fair amount of ego strength and 
"copeablllty 

There Is at times a strong discrepancy between a person* a 
written material and the personal Impression they make during the 
interview. Given that the interview Is stressful for everyone i 
some applicants come across as more defensive, angry, tense, or 
frightened than others* We find ourselves responding intuitively 
and clinically to this behavior, and We have rejected candidates 
on the basis of their Interview. 

We have had two trainees drop out of the program after one 
semester In the last two years, and another who dropped Out 
psychologically although she technically completed her degree^ 
in the first two cases the Women had long terra problems with 
which they were trying to grapple| one woman's posture was 
depressive and of great vulnerability, and the second's behavior 
Was very defensive. In the third case, the trainee* s husband had 
left her and she was working through har relationship and self- 
concept concerns while in the program* 

In general, to be Involved with children and a learning 
community of adults requires psychological and physical energy, 
a measure of Self' esteem, power to self-start, and ^*response- 
ability*' -- the ability and willingness to focus on others. 
Persons with consuming concerns about him/her self would find the 
program very difficult at that point in their lives. 

Rejection . Because of number constrictions, we muSt reject 
many applicants. We have tried to personalise this by writing a 
general letter stating our reasons for our group composition. 
When we know people personally, we call them to talk about our 
rationale. We have gotten calls and angry letters to which we 
have responded personally. And when asked we offer suggestions 
for alternative programs and Jobs. We also encourage some people 
to reapply at a future date. 

Summary 

In this chapter we have described the process we utlllee for 
selection and to some extent the basis of our selection. We also 



discuss some of the issues in selecting for a program of this 
kind. 
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First Weekend Retreat Experience. 



Phasing of the Training Year 

In thlfi chapter we describe th^ phases of the training year 
In terras of the major purposes of the group and Its actlvitlesi 
l?-W^ indicate the alternative structurei» we utilized based upon the 
kje were ih ("ln-8chooU» or "our own ' setting'^ ) ♦ Examples 

w:;are given of trainee schedules and reactions o£ particular Indl- 
i i^flduals to ea<:h phase* We also include an extensive discussion 
:,^6f the content of the training program and how It Is developed. 

t^haee I > Creation of an Acceptant Climate 

This is the initial coming- together o£ the training group. 
We felt the beginning was Important toward a) establishing a 
J oli&ate of trust and cooperation^ b) Initiating relationships 
^that would continue all year and c) fostering the learning of 
Int^rp^vsonal and group skills* This phase Was usually staff- 
; designed. 

In-school setting . Bringing a training program into a public 
school requires cooperation and diplomacy* Maximum involvement of 
all parts of the school from the beginning facilitates this co- 
operation. We have utilized two different formats with school 
staffs 1) Involvement In a weekend retreat of the principal and 
school staff members (whom he chosi:^) with the H.A. students and 
Staff; and 2) jointly designed (program and school staff) Intro* 
sductory activities - Including exposure to parents and community, 
Cp4rtlclpation In the activities of the first week of school with 
the children and in the faculty planning sessions, In addition 
we spent two afternoons utilizing Black/Whlt^ Encounter tapes as 
the faculty and trainee group was approximately black and 
50% white. 

Our own settlnj;^ > An enCOunter/human relations training 
Weekend at a retreat setting With an outside trainer Was planned 
by staff members. One year we asked trainees to Include their 
spouses. The format of the sessions was primarily determined by 
the trainer who was given some information about tho group^s com- 
position^ Among the topics dealt with were expectations about 
the program; coijcerns and hopes about self and graduate school; 
.biographical Information about others In the group; prejudices 
-^;<b lack/white, roale/female, etc) j fears of self-disclosure; re- 
' actions to the here and now behavior of others In the group; and 
1 points of view about encounter groupSi their meaning and ef- 
:|ectiveness. 

Reactions to the encounter approach varied widely with the 
Jyjtyle of the reactor and the events within the group. Some com- 
K iments are given below: 

I felt extremely uneasy about being with people I didn't 
know and being expected to talk freely about myself with 
them. 

1 found the weekend a valuable experience for the group 

m. o ' . - m 
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^ e^^ for seeing myself In the group. I think a feeling 
of trust and under standing and acceptance began and 
will continue to £to\t in the group and myself. I found 
mysel£ frustrated at tiroes • but not nearly as c^uch as 
t thought I would be prior to going. 

In addition to the weekend together, we have had many in- 
formal experiences that Increased the comfort of people with each 
other. These Included meals together and painting and preparing 
the housem which we were to rfieet, 

I would Judge that time (mealSi painting, etc.) to be 
in some respects more meanlngfuL than "structured^' 
time. The first formal meeting was terrible (ho one 
saying anything, nervous laughter, blank stares)^ It 
was the painting of the house that allowed us the 
freedom to meet without pressure, in ways that were 
^♦natural*' to us. 1 suppose that what has been gained 
is a better feeling for indi vidua U m the group. Our 
work will presumably mold us Into a group. 



Phase li . Defining Individual and Qroup Goals/Creation of a Team 

m thld period of time we began to explore content as Indl* 
vlduals and as a group, and we also shared expectancies and goaU 
for the program. St&ff i^edibera presented sessions describing th^ 
hi story and phi losophical di rec tion of the progi am, $nd indi vidu^ 
al staff members and trainees were encouraged to share their 
interests, backgrounds, what led thea to this particular progr4m* 
Parametere within which program members must function are dealt 
with (e.g., demands Of school personnel, graduate school r e<iui re - 
ments, etc*) « During this period relationships begin to form 
between individuals, and trainees begin testing out autl^ority 
concerns with the staff. The latter usually takes the form of 
questioning the bases of staff decisions and attempting to asseSd 
any limits to trainee*determine4 direction ^ 

Trainees and staff are aeked to define their learning goals 
and learnir^g resources; we have utilized the format of writing 
these in markers on large sheets of paper on the wall, so we can 
all walk around and begin to get a picture of the group. Two 
examples of these initial statements are given belowt 

Resources : Some knowledge of reading and math readiness 
A little artsy-craf tsy 
Background in «'^claU^ation 
Sewlngi crocheting, photography 
Little kids 
Play at piano 
Cooking 

Needs; Good working relationship with my peers, more 

knowledge of academic skills, get and understand 
feedback from children and adults, lots of work 
with parents: organizing and parent education. 
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pii f Goalsi Immediate • 1, How to equip a classroom without 

ifiPllttSKS^^ ^'^-'J/'V.;^^ money. 

iiiiiS^^^^^^^ ^^^^ klds^^needs 'ior 'iree 

WS}liMW'^y'&^ dom and my need or structure, 

3.>;::How ,tO;flnd 

IIIIIM^^^^^^ •■■■■.•^•^■■A.';' How : to facilitate communication:'. 

jf|fe Long Range coal: To be sensitive to the needs 

of Others. 
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£4: Resources: Willing to help with: newspaper written by kids 

sewing. 

Interests: British Infant School. 
Experience: My own child - exploring ways of 
|/ deaUng with kids 24 hours a day* 

I- Need Help With: turning kids on to their own 

0V Interests and skills. 

In terms of individual learning goals, trainees then write 
^;and discuss with the supervising staff - as the year progresses * 
gfeh^lr goals and how they might be reached (through a course, an 
|^|n«progrew seminar, observation, s^-cific experiences with 
^^fihiidren, independent reading program, etc.). this Can be formal 
g^iied into a contract format (see the following page for an ex- 
J^;'Mple) which ia periodically reevaluated^ 

j.?: The direction of the group is a result of the needs and re - 
Jjaources of all the Individuals in the program, Including the 
|/ttaf f . We begin immediately to plan the schedule for group time 
Sv'and how that time will be spent. The pattern has >e^^^^ 
Jf; initial weeks, even months, to have more staff lni>ufc in content 
y sessions; as trainees become more comfortable confident in 
the group setting and their needs and questions become clearer, 
they initiate more. As a staff we also attempt to utilijse early 
i the skills and resources that trainees do have to help them feel 
f'v.they have something to contribute and also to develop a group 
K|eeling by sharing. As a staff member said in a group meeting: 

"We don't believe in lifting off the top of your skull 
^^'Is' and putting facts in. We all have resources and the 
1^3; important thing for us to do la to realize and utilize 

jr:\; , our own resources," 

f^]/^ in-school settinj^ t Working within existing schools means 

fenat there are of ten limits set by others 6n time and the kind of 
?^|ii^volvement open to the trainees. Our trainees began With 
|?chlldten the first week, so the realities of the school setting 
iVdteated content needs and pressured trainees into making de - 
fcjiions about the direction of their learning* Ve had arranged 
|>t^ime as a training group two afternoons a weeki from 1 to 1 p.m. $ 
pti)6 rest of the time trainees were involved with children and 
f^';!t€acjiar«. Beginning sessions here included introduction and dis* 
?Vlft-Mion of the project training model, practice in observation 
|j^jft|id discrimination of children's behaviors and teachers' be- 
giifcayiors, and a two* day workshop on micro -teaching* 



^x >^- 2!i!i;j^lU£fi» Since we as a group atq to define the kind of 
^^^^ to create, And do It on our own ground and 
luxury of an extended block of time together as a 
Jk::, group before trainees began to work with children. We utilized 
^|*;^bls time to share s'Ulls^ take turns presenting content/experl- 

ences that we each valued, Vearnlna Interpersonal dynamics of the 
^.v group and beginning to develop gtoup goals. As we were going to 
4 .qe^lgn, as a group, a learning environment for children, we need- 
'0/60 to know how we each conceptualized an ideal setting, the 
f;^ values we each held about children, and how Individual trainee 
llligoals and resources (re experience with particular age group or 
:j^:ktnd of behavior, or curriculum) could tnesh to form a coherent 

environment. Exaaples of group time during this period were the 
gy^ psycho- educational model of teaching, humanistic education, be- 
ptiavlorlsm versus humanism, education of inner-city children, and 
&;black/whl te issues. 



Phase 111 ^ Observation of Settings 
( Can be Concurrent with Phase II ) 

^ During this phase trainee^ were exposed to a wide range of 

learning environments within the general Syracuse area, and ve 
took a trip as a group to another urban center. Staff members 
make available Information about what alternatives there are, and 
trainees arrange visits based on their Interests, trainee^ have 
seen public school regular and special classes, residential In- 
stitutions for disturbed, retarded, and delinquent youths, pre- 

V schools, open/free schools, clinics, resource programs, etc. The 
group trip has been to New York City (to see psychlatrlcly^orl* 
ented schools and also innovative work with minority group 
children) and to Toronto, Ontario, where there are large Inner- 
plty open schools In low- Income ethnic communities. 

In- school setting . Some of the observations during this 
period were in the classrooms of the school In which we were 
#^>^rklng. While these classrooms and teachers represented a range 
ii^^f styles, they did not show extremes In either child behavior 
I (e.g., not "seriously disturbed," not excluded or delinquent) or 

teacher philosophy (no structured behavior modification, no ex- 
^Ireroely open and this in part due to confines of the school). 

Own settlni^. Trainees saw a wide range of learning environ- 
lysines and were able to spend larger amounts of time In an environ- 
p|)§nt If they wished. In general, trainees felt this phase Was 
si very useful. 

ip One trainee wrote: 

Some schools by tjielr atmosphere cause me to have a 
negative gut response. S. did this. I Just didn't 
feel like I'd want to spend nine months there. This 
Mr^:. feeling made mti liiitiK about myself and being In a 
|ip school. Observations are valuable thought stimulants 
|t> because th£^ are real situations for me, as opposed 
p^fe to readlng^bout schools wliere I have to employ much 
t;v more imagination. Observations let me see more 



concretely what sltudtlonft I would be comfortable irti 

in David Hum* 8 moddl he describes that dlfiCrlmlnatlng a va- 
riety of environments is a preliminary step to being able to 
radiate different environments for different children. Most of 
our tr«tineeS| Including those who had had teaching experiencei 
had se6n very few alternatives for children (*'good" or "bad"); 
pbrierVation helped them clarify theii own pbilosophyi interested 
tben in other points of vlew» gave them concrete ideas about cur- 
riculum a(>proach6S. It also exposed them to some of the reall-* 
ties of public schools and institutions and began raising th^ir 
Consciousness about advocacy issues. For example » one group of 
trainees visited a state home for delinquent girls} one student 
was very up»eu what he saw and proceeded to make extensive 
contacts with court^ detention and probation officials to deal 
with how a child get» to this kind of placet 

We have considered repeating this phase in the spring se* 
mester as well. 



yhase IV i Role Experimentation and Contact with Children 

During this phase i as an exte^ision of the observation 
proceSSi trainees were encouraged to involve themselves for a 
short period of time in a dpeclfic role that interested them. We 
hoped that by tirying out different placements or roles trainees 
would gain a sense of particular groups of children and adults 
with whom they would like to work. This was more formal when we 
wptked within a school; in our own setting trainees verbally de* 
bated various roles they night want to take that reflected their 
interests! and these changed as the group evolved* 

In» school setting . In addition to spending time with 
teachers whose classrooms were appealingi trainees also spent a 
week with the principal> the school social worketi the resource 
teacheri the art teacher. Trainees could be as innovative as 
they liked in designing roles that fit their needs and those of 
the school. In deciding on a 'Vermanent*^ roloi trainees commit- 
ted themselves to some classroom or group of children for the 
rest of the school year. Examples of the kinds of roles that 
evolved are a 2-member crisis team to deal with behavioral in- 
cidentsy a full-time co* teacher in an open classroomi individual 
tutoring of primary children with learning problemsi one half- 
time aide in a sixth grade and half-time running a music and 
drama prograro> a substitute for teachers to utilize to take 
breaks ) a teacher of a morning math program for small groups re* 
moved from their regular classj a group leader for small groups 
of primary level children to talk about their^feelingSi etc. Ex- 
pressed needs of regular xteachers in the school were part of the 
decision) and teachers gave approval to chosen roles. 

An example of the role experimentation phase of one trainee 
is included here with brief quotes from his diary. 

Sept. 8-12: With the principal. 

'*He impresses me as a good man. He has many roles. 
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He Is a smoother-over of teachers' and jjerents' problems; 
he hires an(! flre« people j he le an authority figure to 
kldsj he Initiates and directs programs; he mediates kids' 
disputes; he supports his staff; he hassles with the 
Board of Education over matters like transfers, racist 
buses and districting..! never realized the complexity of 
running a school .Also, took a walk with H. around the 
neighborhood, felt angry with ''the system," very power- 
less, real angry, wanted to change things to give people 
a chance. Realize that good men like H. are frustrated 
by a racist system," 
Sept. 15* 1$! With teacher of a primary cross-age cUss. 

"Went with M*K. today. She ran sort of an unstructured 
class. Kids were pretty wild. Kot much was accomplished. 
Kids' skill level In general low but there are some very 

bright kids. Makes lesson programming tough l still 

find It difficult to talk with M. 1 feel that a week 
will not be long enough to break down barriers, but at the 
sane time I ^m not sure I want more than a week In her 
class. . .Tough day In the classroom. Early morning went 
well, however, art class made kids sky high, which re- 
sulted In a crackdovn from M. Hast of rest of the rooming 
was spent with heads down. In addition, 6 or 7 of the 
mote disruptive spent the afternoon In the hall - my only 
problem was that this choice was arbitrary and they were 
all black. Significant? I guess X'tq not sure of how to 
establish control*, t see more the need •.'>v a systematic 
approach to the classroom. I need to e'v{>Ucate for myself 
my general philosophy of education and then work It out In 
the Classroom. I feel now that the situation I'm In some- 
how contributes to my Inconsistencies - that Is, a class- 
room based on order and social adaptation, but set up 
quite freely... Today, M. was sick, so t had to take the 
class. I was quite unprepared to do It, but I did it anyway. 
1 had no plan, so the day was chaotic. I see very much 
the need for planning what should be done.,. Sept. 21, Well, 
I survived. Today 1 took M.»s class again, but I had pre- 
pared for It. I couldnU get hold of her during the week- 
end, so l made my own plan. It helped a hell of a lot, 
I enjoyed the day, but was exhausted. 
Sept, 23-29: With the resource teacher. 

Found out more about P.'s conception of her role; she's 
strict, clear and consistent. She convinces the kids of 
her good will towards them. 1 spent a busy day In the 
halls, mostly around M.'s and H.'s rooms.., I feel that my 
experience with R.H. the other day was good for hlra. He 
seems to trust me. He had to be pulled out of the class 
today, but he came readily and talked to me a bit. He 
worked very hard in P.*s room... I helped out more today In 
the resource room. I don't think 1 can communicate authori- 
ty very well - the kids Immediately test me when P. leaves, 
and they usually win... Was with P. again but didn't spend 
much time upstairs. A sub was in M.^s room, so 1 was in 
there most of the day. it was a rough day In there. I 
felt pretty confident In that class that I could control It. 
1 had fun.* I'm not sure how much the kids learned, and 
tl^t bothers me. The sub was not very good. 



Oct/ l«3s Hicroteaching Workshop 

Octv 6* lOi In an open classroom of 5th and 6th graders. He 
and another trainee took over the class while the teacher 
wad out for a week. 

Vfent into &,J**s class today* like the atmosphere > hope 
1 don't panic because of lack of observable routine. I en* 
Joy learning with the kids • really get excited by it»Vt 
today Betty (another trainee) and I took ov^r B.J.'s class. 
There was a good deal of chaoSi but nothing to get uptight 
over. The class did not have too much ^productive' work, 
but they did do A lot of testing • nevertheless, some work 
was done. AlsO| t^m convinced they see us as keeping an 
atmosphere similar to B.J./s. ..I like the kids in the 
cla^s ^d notice a good deal of peer interaction and cohesion 
.... Today was a little better - the class did a tiny bit 
more on their own. It takes a lot of faith in this tjiethod 
to pull it of £ - also a lot of knowledge of what to do with 
roateiridl$..« I took the others out to measure and left J, 
and W. with the impression that they would go. I guess I 
was pretty inconsistent. I apologized and I think It helped 
the situation. In general/ the day was too chaotic. I feel 
. we should offer more, but I can't seem to turn the kids on. 
It's a real problem to me..« Wei I5 the week is over. l*m 
tired and half depressedi half satisfied. 1 don*t think 
the kids learned much , yet I really liked the week and feel 
I would like to continue « that the kids would learn, I 
guess I really like the kids... Oct. 14. Talked with B.J. 
this mornings was happy she was pleased with what we did. 
Stayed with het class in the morning, and enjoyed It a lot* 
She has a lot more control 1 Moreover, the kids do more work. 

Oct, 15^18: Week with Art Teacher who moves from class to class. 
I enjoyed the week with C. I like what he does, or tries 
to do. He is a hard man for me to talk to. Sometimes I 
wish he could communicate his enthusiasm to kids as well 
as he does to adults. 

Octp 21: Well, it was a better day than yesterday. I was a 
rover again. There Was not much to do for a lot of the 
time. However, 1 did get involved with D., but 1 couldnU 
get far with him. 1 started an LSI and for a while it 
went well, then I think he got confused and wanted out.,. 
Talked with (Project Director) today about B.J. I'm 
happy I did, because I want to get in that class. Also, 
was glad BiJ. was enthused about my coming in. 

Own setting . The experimentation and settling on roles de* 
veloped out of group discussions and the interaction that occurred 
as we gained children for our program. When located in an on- 
going school, the population of children was readily at hand, 
When we decided to create our own setting, we needed to gather to* 
gether a group of children for whom we might provide a needed 
service and also who might serve as a teaching population for the 
trainees. 

We had observed the large number of children in Syracuse who 
were officially or unofficially out of school « Some formally ex- 
cluded, some asked not to return, some awaiting placement to 
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mmimo^pr,. . .... ... 

IJr ijfi^tltutions^or recently returned from Institutions, some chronl- 
j>| - celly truant , This group vas certainly in need of services and 
'i;;: aUo represented children with varying kinds of difficulty with 
||J whom our trainees could work. As a group we made contact with the 
g|;Vclty school adiDiniStratorS, discussed our goals, and asked for 
;y| vnaaes of children end adult contacts in the schools. They gave us 
g : some and on our own we contacted guidance counselors, school 
J^s social wotketrs, and resource teachers who night have had dealings 
with famlllds or the children who Were out of school. We ran an 
ad in local papers and magazines asking jparents ( and anyone else) 
i^f^i .who had children put of school to contact us, We also had an 
open house to have prospective referrers talk with us. Later we 
established relationships with the probation department, and other 
non-school agencies who dealt with excluded children. 

The following schedule of group meetings (small groups or 
total group) for weeks In November Is Indicative of how time was 
spent during this contact and search phase. 

Tues. 9th - Meet at Board of Education with Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Pupil Personnel regarding our program and 
referral possibilities. 

Wed. ICth - Small planning groups 

Thurs* llth-T-group 

Frl. I2th . Meet wl^h Urban Renewal officials regarding place for 

our school. 
Mon. 15th - Director of S.U. Reading Clinic 

Writer at New Reader's Press 

Speak at our group meeting regarding their organi- 
zations as resources for us, 
Tues. 16th- (A.M.) Ph.D. student talk about taping our group 
meetings for his dissertation. 
Go to public school for DISTAR demonstration. 
(P. Ml) Meet with head of adolescent treatment program 
at local hospital regarding referrals. 
Meet with stcff of local free school regarding open 
curriculum. 

Wed. I7th - (A.M.) Met ^,n subgroups to plan. 

(P.M.) Meet with head of children's treatment program 
at local hospital regarding referrals. 
Dinner together at staff member's home, 

Thurs. 18th-T-group 

Frl. I9th . (A.M.) Met with social worker and guidance counselor 
at local junior high regarding referrals* 
(P.M*) Sub-group meotlng^work session to write Model 
Cities proposal. 

Sat, 20th - Trip to residential farm for alcoholics and drop-outs. 
Mon, 22nd - (A.M.) Gro'jp meets early to prepare for meeting 

11:00 Meet with Superintendent of Schools at the 

Board of Education. 
Tues. 23rd- (A.M. ) Group Discussion-content session. 

^More is being written about this population of children, includ- 
: ing a monograph. The Exclusion of Childr e n from School . Jacob 
PK R^aV Council for Children with Behavioral Disorders; and 

The Way We Co To School; The Exclusion of Children in Bo ston. 
Beacon Press* 



2<ith'25< Thanksgiving 
Mon. 29th • (A.M*) Group Together^Content Session 

(P.MJ Meet with officials of City Art Museum regard* 
ing resources 

7:30 Observe at Model Cities Agency Meeting 
Tues. 30th- (P.M/) Seminar on Language Arts approaches (planned 
by trainee) 

W6d, Dec, I- (A.M.) Subgroup to talk with Drug Counselor at Sub- 
urban High School regarding referrals, 
Thurs," 2* liOO T-group 

7;00 Sub-group to meeting of local poverty agency, 
7:30 Sub-group to present our proposal at Model 
Cities Board Meeting, 
Frl, Dec, 3- 2:30 Meet as a group with head of Syracuse University 
Teacher Preparation Program and Director of 
Special Education regarding what we are doing » 
the •'substantialness" of our program, ai;d 
certification questions. 

Through the search for referrals, we evolved a long list o£ 
names^, which individual trainaes pursued bas6cl on their interest$ 
in terms of age and sex of the child or yout-h. Children were 
taken into the program by decision of the g^Oup, Teams formed to 
function with younger (ages 8-11) and older (12-16) youth, and 
these teams made many of the decisions about the specific children 
and their programming needs. Trainees began to work wi th chi Idreit 
on an Individual basis as we set about to create a school. 

Our relationship with public school officials was complicated, 
to j*ay the least. While they initially sanctioned Cut program and 
provided us with the names of som^j children, they obviously had 
questions about the openness of our pro^jram and its lack of simi- 
larity to the public schools, Ve include here a statement from 
the End of the Year Report, 1971-1972 , the first year we created 
our own setting, 

"A rather extensive data-gathering process was entered into 
by our entire program. As a first step we established contact 
with an Assistant Superintendent of Schools to offer our assist* 
ance to those children excluded from schools and, in general i to 
offer ourselves as human resources who could offer another alter* 
native to children and youth. The negotiation process with the 
public schools contains several issues, and it was necessary for 
the schools and our group to be clear on several points. 

First, we wanted to remain independent of the schools; in 
other words, we were seeking their sanction, not their cutriculuift 
and intervention approaches to children's behavior. On the other 
hand, it seemed important at the time to protect the children with 



^e continued co receive referrals from many sources during the 
year» While ;?e often folt we were not in a position to take theSe 
children, we did try to make referrals to other programs, find 
tutors for the children, or in some way suggest some direction for 
those seeking help. We learned that there are a large number of 
children and youth, particularly ages 12 and up, who are not 
being provided for in public school programs. 
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:>^om Ve would be working i so that they could return to public 

when and t£ it $eemed appropriate. Several meetings were 
|;:>held with the public school administrators, including the Super- 
Sv; intendent of Schools, Informing them of our plans and sharing our 
resources with them. 

We negotiated a kind of contract (verbal and philosophical) 
5> with them, tt included our reassurance that we had no intention 
:J of alienating children from the public schools. We intended, and 
we believe lived up to it, to keep children out of any Ideological 
disputed we might have with the schools. Our major goal wds to 
*i P^^ovlde an alternative setting for children, who might then be 
better able to define their learning needs and goals. We wanted 
to be of assistance to children In defining and meeting their 
goals, and that certainly could Include returning to school. As 
it turned out, the majority of the children with whom we workf^d 
placed A high value on returning to school, and many did just 
that. Several of our older children were already in junior high 
school on a half^day basts, and we attempted to extend their 
time In school or assist them in skills and social developoient, 
so that they could best utilize their in-school time. 

In ver>' clear terms, we communicated our interest in provid- 
Ing an c Itematiye for children, many of whom had no other learn- 
ing environment available at that time. We have no intention of 
doing an expose of the schools, and we told them so. For most of 
the $chool year ve received referrals from school officials, par- 
ticularly those youngsters suspended at Superinttnt Hearings, 
which call for youngsters being suspended for a period of six 
cjDnths. It is then necessary to find another program, and we 
were utilized in several cases as an alternative program. As our 
philosophy of open education became more obvious to certain 
school representatives, there developed the basis for a degree of 
suspicion and concern as to our activities and value. Several 
"spot*' visits by two school representatives fuelled this concern 
and in an effort to have us all communicate more clearly, we 
called a meeting In late April* The following letter is an at- 
tempt to summarize the content of the meeting and to represent 
both sides: 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Syracuse City School District 
409 West Genesee Street 
Syracuse, New York 

Dear Sir: 

During the past several months you have expressed some 
concerns about our Shonnard Street School Program. Until 
our recent meeting of April 28 we had not responded In 
an organized fashion, but rather relied upon Informal 
and Impromptu encounters with City School District 
Representatives as our school day was in process. 

On April 28, with twelve representatives of our program 
present and the District represented by you, and two 
others, we discussed our respective positions. 

You began by stating three concerns. First, there are 
no formal classes being conducted, at least during the 
three times you visited. Second, our training of teachers 

RiC 
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should Include small group activities In which one 
teachev functions with ten or tnord children, Thlrdi 
and this was cited as the malor Issue: '*ls what you* re 
doing good for children?" 

It might be helpful If I could respond to each of these 
concerns- My hop6 in writing this Is to keep our 
communication going and to build for our future collabo- 
ration* 

Firsts thete are no formal olasses beln;^ conducted in our 
s chooLproarAtP i In point of fact, there are and have 
hiier\ formal classes Conducted for Certain children and 
aimed at specific content. As a rule wc have found the 
needs of these youngsters to be so enormous both for re- 
lationships and skill building, that grouping has usually 
beeti of limited value. 

The argument that they are going back to school programs 
in which they are required to be In groups is not a very 
compolllng one. Our expectation Is that In tutorial situ- 
ations In which each student received the Individualized 
Instruction he can tolerate, he will be better able to 
respond to more formal classroom procedures. 

In our school program, a schedule has been arranged for 
each child based on his academic needs, social Skills, 
and the person or persons with whom he could work most 
effectively. To the best of our ability and depending 
on the receptivity of each child a plan vas developed 
for each child. This plan Involved academic and social 
skills* For some children, ve could approach skill 
building in a straightforward manner, others are so 
frightened by learning (and by not learning) that we 
needed to use a more activity 'based approach* Several 
children wanted very badly to return to public school and 
our teachers tVien worked directly with the school person- 
nel finding out which materials and skills were needed to 
expedite the child's return. 

Seconds our training of teachers should Include small 
group activities Ip which one teacher functions with ten 
or more child ren t We assume that In some way this concern 
is related to the first stated concern* The majority of 
our teacher trainees have come to us with extensive class- 
room experience. The stated purpose of this teacher edu- 
cation program Is to develop inrtovative approaches, en- 
vironments and roles for working with excluded chlld^-en* 
For those trainees who needed small group experlenct, 
there were many opportunities for them to do Just that. 

Third » Is what we're doing Rood for children ? To a large 
extent, this Is a value question. If we addressed our- 
selves to the '^facts," the answer would be an unqualified 
yes. The majority of our children are in school on a part 
or full time basis; feedback from the majority of parents, 
school personnel and agency representatives with whom we 
have worked Is positive; and extensive Interviewing of 
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individual cbtldren reveals both positive attitudes toward 
our program and teachersi as well as a good understanding 
of their own feelings and behaviors. We have engaged in 
V : - an extensive evaluation process in an attempt to both 
document what we have done and improve upon our efforts^ 
Extensive case studies have been Compiled for each child 
and a summary of that material will be furnished the 
public schools. 

; On the other hand, if school district representatives do 
not accept our point of view, then there Is a basis for 
disagreement, We honestly believe we have lived up to 
our initial agreement to present ourselves to children 
as a school program which would assist them in pursuing 
their learning goals* We have done this to the best of 
our ability, We have made literally hundreds of contacts 
with school personnel, parents and agency workers. In no 
Instance have we attempted to dissuade a child from re- 
turning to school. And once he returns we continue to 
follow him up and offer assistance to his teacher and 
others in the school* 

In an effort to maintain communication we are enclosing 
summaries ot our contact with each of the children in our 
Shonnard Street School Program. 1 hope these will be of 
help to you. 

Sincerely, 

Peter Knoblock, Ph.D. 
Professor of Special Education 

In September of the 2nd year in which we created our own set- 
ting, we held a meeting again with the Assistant Superintendent 
for Pupil Personnel and the School Psychiatrist, We talked about 
what we hoped to do and thay talked about their point of view 
about programs like ours* Here are notes from a staff members 
diary about the meeting and his recollection of the statements 
the two school officials made; 

Meeting at Board of Education, Sept, 21, 

The meeting was a disaster. The representatives of 
Che school made the following statementsi 
'•School is to work on kids, not to work with kids. 
Your program is a friendship program. Ego strength is 
academic achievement. The closer we stay to what the 
schools do, the better .You can go to camp or the 
Boy's Club for interpersonal stuffs •school is for learn* 
ing. These children are quickly coming to the close of 
their mandatory educational experience and must learn 
soon* We have to sweat them out, They're all back in 
school in 6 months anyway. Most children don't feel 
good about school and that's how life is - Hard Work. 
We know schools are 10 years behind the times and we 
have to play the percentage - doing what we see working 
already'." 

In essence, they felt that our focus on the emotional and social 



behavior o£ th6 children (which were the reasons they were out of, K> 

school In the first plaCd) was unnecessary and that our cormnltmentiQ 
should b« to purely academic skill training.. They denied that our ; i 
program had had much Impact ("they*d all be back In school anyway'^.^ 
and they di$agre^d strongly with our open approach and our efforts ' 
toward making learning enjoyable* they saw our population of 
children 6S a group that needed authorities to force them to ac* 
cede to the schools* norms of appropriate behavior i 

Our traineesi many of whom expected a warro or at least 
cordial receptloni were very upset. Several weeks later some of 
them wrotei 

'*My enger has not subsided and Pm gladl 

They pushed me further outside the net." 

"Disbeliefs At first I felt that they may have been 

Inf luenced-but my hopes for that are slim now. One of 

my reactions (which some people have seen aS unrealistic) 

Is thdt they may have been taking a hard line at first J 

with us* and may not care enough to put up further resistance 

If We went back to them. 1 can't believe that they are as 

strong as they came across*" 

"My reaction tu th0 meeting... Is that they are threatened :->^ 
by US and probably will continue to refuse to see any merit % 
In our program. I therefore feel that we should establish 
our school exclusive of either (of them.)" 

"t felt my learning began then. I questioned if (those men) 
like Ufe^ i hAve done a lot of thinking about what tnotl- ^ 
vates them And their InSide feelings'." ^^^J 

"It was one of the most amazing and incredible sessions 1 
ever eat through. To think thos^ men have a good deel of 
power over people* kids and adults* and ttiey have actually 
arrived At the point that they are. Someone In the group 
said It-and I think it summarizes my feeling • that those 
two men » either through their own logic or as a way of 
dealing with their own bureaucracy* have a real dehumanizing i 5 
attitude that 1 don't think they even see or feel*" 

In effect^ during this year we did not deal further with these 
officials^ except that we did receive a couple of referrals to out. 
program through their suggestion* We continued to maintain con tec^ 
with personnel In individual schools and agencies, and many of 
these people responded to us and our children. 

Phage V . Creation of Learning Environments 

This phase covers the major part of the training year where 
trainees gain their direct experience with children and tie this 
In with theory and analysis during seminars and reading. We en- 
couraged trainees to develop an environment that might be a model > 
for how they would like to be In the future and also to try out 
new behaviors and work on areas In which they see themselves as 
weak. 
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it: In* school setting » Trainees evolved their chosen pertfianent 
Mfole in conjunction with the othdt Adults in the school and the 
iProject Staff. Often what the trainees did was a direct response 
f to a need in the particular classroom and the school. We en- 
S^ouraged trainees to be responsive to teacher needs and to es- 
Stablish a relationship with the teacher; the staff attempted to 
M^jonitor the negotiation process and help out when conflicts arose 
^ Wtw^en teachers and trainees. We found the trainees tended to 

gravitate toward teachers with whom they felt personally cottifort- 
tablet thid was more possible in the larger school where there was 
a wider range of persons to choose from. In classrooms where the 
relationship was goodi the trainees were often seen as co- teachers, 
without much difference in status, and they had an opportunity to 
have a strong impact on the classroom. 

the kinds of problems in relation to trainees that supervis- 
ing teachers mentioned were: (1) the trainee taking on too much 
and not following through; (2) unclear communication between 
teacher and trainee; and (3) disagreements between trainee and 
teacher over the handling of children. In our first year, only 1 
of the 8 supervising teachers felt she had not learned from the 
trainee; The other teachert^escribed having gained the following 
from the trainees; 

-appreciation of openness and honesty with children 
and adults. 

-specific skills with children. 

-ideas, taateriala and activities to use with children. 
>i patience. 

•value of empathy and moral support, 
-greater ability to recognize own feelings* 
^greater understanding of what it means to be black, 
and trust of black person* 



The irapoivonv^j uf relationship between the trainee And 
$up<ityt$lng teacher was indicated by flndlnga from two different 
instruments we utilized the fir$t year. On Peraantio Differential 
ratings of 17 different concepts related to the trainiiig program^ 
the concept of Teacher Vorked With rated Ist on the evaluative 
dimensioni 2nd of 17 on the Activity dimension^ and 3rd on the 
Potency dimension. In the correlations of the scores on the 
Teacher-Pupil Relationship (TPRI), there is a more positive cor- 
relation (.5416) between a trainee's rating of self and the 
Supervising Teacher Vs rating of the trainee than with self and 
other trainees* That is, of the measured relationships with 
adultsi trainees were most congruent with their supervising 
teacher. This probably indicates a higher degree of interaction, 
feedbacki and self disclosure! 

It would be difficult to convey here the wide range of ac- 
tivities trainees engaged in in the 6 months of their permanent 
role assignment, They did all a cUssroOra teacher might do and 
jcore, The chart below suggests the variety of tasks trainees 
took on, 

Trainee Role 

I Assist full-time In 6th grade class designed as 

"open classroom"; took equal responsibility for 
planning and Implementation. Also did Indlvidu* 
al counseling with two other boys in the school 
who seemed to have emotional dlf f lcultle8« 

2^5 Crisis Teacher- intervened in behavioral issues; 

substituted in classrooms; did regular l*to^l 
coun&eUng with specific chlldrens relieved 
teachers so teachers could deal with problems 
with particular children. 

3 Asslated mornings In 6th grade doing Math and 

Spelling skills; worked with three children 
(grades I & 2) who needed Individxial tutoring; 
and taught the Boys Chorus after schooU 

A Assisted In grade 1*2 and took primary d^lly 

responsibility for 14 children the class)* . 

6 Assisted In a mobile pre-school progr^taa (In 
parents* homes) connected with the school; and 
worked with individual children In the learning 
laboratory of the library (which she helped 
create*) 

7 Assisted In grades I 6« 2; worked as a co^teacher 
In content areas; ran small groups of the Bessell 
Human Development program; tutored and courtselled 
Several primary children who vrere seen as need- 
ing both skill help and a relationship. 

8 Served as a resource person to teachers on a 
planned basis; arranged a schedule to move Into 
various rooms and provide relief for the teacl^r, 
or aid In particular activities or with particu* 
lar children. She saw this as allowing her to 
learn about a wide range of teaching styles and 
chi Idren. 
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tfi tfte ieicond year th^t we w^te iittach#d to a school ^ trainee o 
k6ok equally ae 4lv6tee toloi. However, since the school wae 
smaijer, some trainees cho^e fe6 looate i&Uewhere for part 6£ the 
time. They worked as a group leader in a public Junior high ad- 
yjustiaent class, assisted In a special class for fm children, co- 
; taught in an open classtoom at the school of a residential set- 
'tlrtg for neglecte<i boys, worked as counflelors in a college prapa- 
ration program for drop-outs, and two trainees established a 
claesroom for adolescents in the psychiatric unit of a hospitals 
These settings were sought out by the particular trainee with 
fielp froto the staff/ We counselled trainees to choose a class* 
j^oom environment that would allow theuj to explore new knowledge 
and skills in the direction of meeting their learning needs. 

Own setting . There were many factors that affected the 
learning experiences created by the children and adults in our 
own Setting* The most potent of these are discussed below. 

Physical setting . The space available a^d ita nature can 
set a tone for the kinds of activities within it, One year after 
much searching for "free'' space in the city, we located at a 
small Boys Club in the Model Cities area (whei-« a number of the 
children in our program lived). This building was a concrete^ 
structure with two game rooms, a large gym, a shop and an office; 
the facilities clearly ''spoke'* of recreation* We brought In 
pillows and curriculum materials to try to change the tone of one 
of the rooms to a more "school* like" atmosphere* Since the build^ 
ing was utilized as a Boys Club each afternoon* after "^jchool" we 
had to pack away our •♦things" each day. By the end of March 
several trainees had begun meeting with the children in a setting 
outside the Boys Club • often an apartment - or utilieing trips 
as a major activity. They felt that this was more comfortable for 
them. The second year we used a small house under an arrangement 
with Syracuse University. Here there was less space for physical 
activity and the rooms were furnished with desks and soft chairs. 
While we continued to utilize trips out into the cotuiaunityi we 
found group meetings and quiet activitlos easier in this setting. 

Time , The first year in the Boyt Club we operated a rooming 
program» 9*12 weekdays. Many of the children and youth in the 
program then went to a public school in the afternoon. Since we 
had them during what school personnel consider "prime time," we 
felt pressure to push some focus on academic skill that i-^artlcu- 
lar individuals needed. The 2nd year trainees were Interested in 
an afternoon program, which met from 1-4; with this time slot 
there was Isss pressure for academics and more focus on recre- 
ational and enrichment activities. 



Heeds of particular children . The needs of the children 
varied enormously, and we as a teaching group (trainees and staff) 
had to respond individually to each child, hiost of the children 
were referred to us for some perceived behavioral reason; some 
had academic deficiencies but these were seen as secondary to 
other problems* The follovlng descriptions are from trainee case 
reports on the children specifying areas of difficulty: 

expression of racially 'related black/white fears/hostilities 

(on part of blacks and whites); 

O 
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extreme responses to anxiety (attack or withdrawal » 

cointlnuaiyperdlBteht testing of adult liraltsj 
avoidance o£ schooU like tasks and adult-structured'ackivltL^} 
disorganized behavior with peers functioning as group manipu-^^ 
■ latoK's; ' 

act out and respond with anger to *'authority" figures^ %i 
seldom cooperate with adults; 
subirtission to peer group pressure; 
attempting to *'con" others; 

refusal to initiate or participate in group activities; 
difficulty in making cotnmitmentSi in following through on 
agreements or contracts; 

refusal to see or admit responsibility for own actions; 
runs away from honie* difficulty in comiDunicating with 
parents; 
poor hygiene; 

does not demonstrate skill in reading or nath; 
fantasises excessively, especially related to seX| attempts 
to a<it out some fantasies; 

f ecus primarily on self; lack of concern for others; 
sees self as unskilled^ unworthy; 
losing control in anger » tantrums; 
react to frustration by destruction of property; 
steals; - -[^M^^.^^^ 

inability to talk about self; I 
is very crltlcali cynical; 
expects too much of self ; 
tying; 

difficulty in retaining information. 

Often adult«lnltiated activities were designed to focus on 
relationships with peers and adults^ self -concept , sustained at- 
tention, thoughtfulness about one's ovti behavior, awareness of 
consequences of behavior, as well as attainment of academic skills 
a^d content. Therefore, group games and group discussions wete 
seen as appropriate as math lessons. In addition^ we tried to 
respond to the requests that school personnel made about the 
needs of specific child ren» 

Needs and resources of trainees . Each trainee had different 
goals for themselves for the training year, and we tried to des^n 
activities so that experience was available in different areas* 
For example, some trainees who wanted to learn to teach mathi ran 
math tutoring sessions; other trainees who felt they needed ex- 
perience in group discussions took responsibility for group meet- 
ings. 

Likewise, we as adults shared our interests and resources 
with the children. So various trainees taught art, music, karate s 
science, outdoor skills, drama (role- playing), and model building. 
As veil as being an end in themselves, these activities served as 
a wsy of establishing relationships between adults and children 
and among children. 

Coals of trainin;^ group . Much of the group time during 
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11 and after wa» spent talking about the kind of educational 
l^^ettlng we valued, U waf these values (these philosophies) that 
nud a l*rge impact on the design of the program for children. In 
g <^Ut setting^ we had pre-selccted trainees who were Interested In 
g;|^re open classroomsj m another pregraia, trainees and staff 
li-Wght decide upon soaie other approach. An example of a trainee- 
jo^ternined goal statenjent is the following proposal written for 
^fj^the Syracuse School oi^icials in an effort to Introduce ourselves 
^i^ftd establish contacts toward getting children for our program, 

'^SM&&'k.i'-~ A Proposal 

p^* Goals-* I, to create another educational opportunity in 
%^ Syracuse for children who have been seen as 

I problems in school and who are now in school 

< on a part-tlae basis or who have been excluded 

full-tltne; 

ty ^« provide an accepting environment for children 

if have had difficulty in adjusting to school, 

and to meet these children's needs regarding 
acquisition of skills and personal development; 
3. to provide an avenue for reentry for these children 

to full-time school; 
A. to Identify teachers In public schools both willing 
and able to deal with disturbing children; 

5, to provide support for public school teachers who 
have contact with these children; 

6, to infom parents about our program and elicit 
their support and participation In their children's 
education; 

7, to utilise existing comniunlty resource8--both hutivan 
and material- -in establishing and maintaining a 
stimulating and therapeutic edi*catlonal environment; 

8, to provide a training environment for our group of 
teachers committed to inner-city children and 
school s» an environment which focuses on both 
teacher skill acquisition and personal development. 

11. Who We Arc ->A federally supported (U.S. Office of Education) 
Special Training Project to prepare teachers for Inner - 
city teaching. The project is a master' s degree 
program in Special Education at Syracuse University. 
The program originally focused on training teachers of 
•^emotionally disturbed" children, but now we are di- 
rected toward inner-city children and particularly 
those children who are unable to adjust to and/or have 
been excluded from public schools. We have believed 
that the best learning about oneself as a teacher is 
through doing It, with feedback from others* The 
program includes 11 graduate students and four staff 
persons. Our group consists of people whose teaching 
experience ranges from beginning experience to ten 
years. We offer varying skills and, resources, includ- 
ing such things as the teaching of elementary reading 
via the Bank Street Reading Program and DISTAR, thA 
Sciences (particularly cheolstry, bi*ology/ astronomy), 
health and hygiene, Spanish, German, French, math 



8klll8 (including knowledge ol the computer language^ 
lo%o)t socUl studies, English, drama, role* playing, 
cra£ta» -both indoor and outdoor, camping, physical 
education and muslCi 

lit* Who We Will Be Worklnft Wlth ^-We are concerned with chlldrenift 
: ages 5- 16 years » in the City of Syracuse, who have had ^ 

difficulty adjusting to the public schools. This 
would Include children with a wide range of dlfflcul- 
ties-'^from very Vlthdrawn to very aggressive behavior. 
Their common situation Is that they are now In school 
on only a part-time basis or have been excluded on a 
fulUtlme basis. 

IV. The Program for Children - -We plan to work daily (9-12, 

Monday through Friday) with children on an individual 
and stnall group basis to Involve them in a learning 
experience that vl 11 be suitable to their needs. The 4. 
adults will work In teams with children of varying Age:i| 
groups. If possible, meals will be provided for the T"^ 
children. The program will be a diverse one--wlth a v:' 
focus on both academic skills and personal developm-^nt* ^ 
We want children to improve their skills in math and 
reading, as well as skills in more appropriate inter* c 
action in social situations with peers and adults. We |' 
would hope that through this experience the children ^4^^ 
tould feel better about themselves, hsve a growing 
ut.detstandlng of themselves and their relations with 
othtrs, and their parents would be more involved in 
their children* s learning. We can provide a wide 
variety of enrichment activities, based on the InterestSL 
and resources of our group, as well as those of the 
children, parents and other members of the Syracuse 
community. 

All of the above factors had an impact on the kind of learn- „ 
Ing environment created. In an effort to describe more concretely, 
we are including here examples from weekly logs by three trainees. 
It is evident that while they worked together at times with a 
group of children, they also spent ti rue alone and in a tutorial 
way with one or more children and each pursued her own Interests, 
This flow of moving together then apart, working alone and in a 
group, has been characteristic of the settings We have created. 
After the peges of logs we make some comments about trainee style 
and the variety of activities demonstrated in each log. 

The trainee in Lor 1 < Is a very active woman who has a strong 
committment to academic skills. She pursued^ math tutorial 
program with a number of individual children throughout the year, 
She also was willing to be Involved in conflict with children and 
intervened often to help* These days were also typical of the 
intermingling of physical, emotional and cognitive experiences, 
Many of the children and youth enjoyed athletics, and we saw , 
physical activity (here swimming and volleyball) AS opportunity 
for socializing, aiding self-esteem, and increasing comfort level 
among children and with adults, as well as teaching a physical 
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skill* Swlmralng occurred regularly once a week* 

The computer Is an example of our use of community resources; 
several trainees took a course in which they learned tOGO- a com- 
puter language for children - and then utilized the University 
computer facilities to involve some of the youth In that activity* 
The meeting J, attended (with the program director and another 
trainee) with the Syracuse school psychiatrist is one Instance 
like many others in which we tried to work cooperatively v.ith the 
public schools. In Syracuse, there is one school psychiatrist 
who is technically responsible for the exclusion of children from 
the school system and we had many dealings with him with reference 
to the status of our children* 

Log II » is written by a trainee whose main interest with 
children was interpersonal interaction, toward a counselling role* 
She tended to be less interested iw initiating academic content. 
She used games and crafts activities as a setting for talking with 
children. In fact, in her logs over six months, the phase that 
appears most frequently is '^talked with." She often got involved 
in behavioral incidents with children and would really put her- 
self in the process as she and child worked out a solution. This 
log is from the earlier stages of our group of children and 
adults. 

Log III . is from the second year in which we created a school. 
This trainee has been involved in the Syracuse community for many 
years and knows its resources. He has been a most active advocate 
of children. He also is very committed to relationships with 
children and adults and was frequently involved in talking out 
conflict situations. Over the years he has developed his own 
language arts curriculum around vocabulary role^playing and used 
this often with the youth In our program. He spent one morning a 
week In a class at a local elementary school where he taught using 
this approach; he would take some of our teenagers and other 
trainees with him to help out and learn at the same time. 

While these three logs show varied kinds of events at the 
school, they don't really indicate the wide range of things that 
trainees and children did. Among these were extensive field 
trips, cooking, physical training, (like Karate), language ex* 
perlence activities, library visits, films, crafts, and music. 



Phase VI - Advocacy 

This phase continued* throughout the program after we make 
contact with children. This has meant reaching outside the 
school setting to effect change in the life of a child. Our 
trainees have actively sought out resources in the schools and 
community agencies, people with whom the children could interact 
and who could assist in school placements, finding jobs, voca* 
tional training, recreational programs, and so on. They have 
maintained relationships with parents as well. Host of our 
children were found placements in schools following our program. 
In terms of training this has meant aiding trainees In responding 
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as well as children and also learning how to seek out 

S|8i':resources of a communi ty\'^-y-:-r-: 

pltlilS:il^e^ following 1s::a p^tgeytrbrt^'a^^^^^ 

lijSditcAtes the range of contacta one person might have with adults 
|;|jLn relationship to the program lor children and his or her own 
fv learning* In brie weiek this trainee had contact with parents, the 
l^rl^slstant superintendent of schools, two social workers, a home- 
fSioutid teacher, the director of a family center, university facul- 
li'iy member, project staff and other trainees. From January to 
fefijwne of one yeAr we tallied contacts the nine trainees "^had noted 
in their logs and these amounted to: 

135 contacts with 20 parents 

200 60 school people 

100 " 50 persons in city, county and private 

agencies. 

This is an impressive record of time and effort on behalf of 
Children and it had pay off in terms of school placements as well 
as other areas of their lives. In 1971-1972, 15 of the 19 
children with whom we worked returned to school the following 
September. Of the others, two were sent to a state training 
school because of trouble with the law, one has a job, and one 
refused to attend school. Job or camp programs were found for 
most of the youngsters for the summer. 

Some of the children and youth have continued to have diffi- 
culty in school, and we have followed them up. In two cases 
where the school system seemed to be reneging on agreements to 
provide services for formerly excluded pupils, we arranged con- 
tact between the parents and a legal advocacy organization; suits 
were threatened and the school system under that pressure pro- 
vided the rightful services. Unfortunately a legal approach still 
cannot effect the quality of those services; it can only deter- 
mine the right to them. 

Parents are one of the most powerless consumer groups in the 
education field, particularly poor parents. We made a point of 
extensive contact with parents in an effort to give them a 
balanced picture of their child-strengths as well as needs. So 
many parents have questions, fears, concerns about their children 
and schools, and have seldom been encouraged to participate in 
joint problem-solving about their child's education* We tried to 
do this. As one would expect, some families were receptive, and 
others for varied reasons were less approachable. In addition to 
visits and phone contacts during the year, each family received a 
letter at the end of the year about the child's participation in 
our program. An example of such a letter is included here: 

June 12, 1972 

Dear Mrs. ?,: 

I am writing you this letter at this particular time, because I 
a: : feel that you should be given a complete report on your son, s 
"educational situation and status. As you know, this school year 
is coming to an end, and it Is part of our program's family com- 
mitment to keep all parents informed as to the progress of their 
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jt)\ii marks the end of the second year that D. has beeh affiliated 
ifdth out program, and though he will soon be returning to school/ 
w# $nJoyed all of the interaction weWe had with hira, 1 only hope 
^ijtli&i you have found D.'s changed manner as refreshing and reward- 
ing as I hdve. 

the types of things that D. has participated in this year are in- 
th^ following list: Mathematics, Science, Reading, Kar* 
ate, Roie^Flaying, Vocabulary Building, Rap Sessions, Games, 
Physical Education, home visits, school visits, program meetings 
and scouting the comraunlty. to explain what is meant by scouting 
the community^ ye used many of the community resources to help D, 
ieatn how to survive in this highly competitive and technical 
world. We are both aware of DJs past and the state he was in 
when 1 first came to you in November. I hope it is not too pre- 
mature to say that D. has matured a lot these past six months. He 
now has a pretty good idea Qf who he is, where he is going and 
what he would like to be. D, has grown into a fairly stable your^ 
man, who has perfected devices which will enable him to check him- 
self out when a crisis situation arises. He is no longer the 
dangerous, unpredictable and bizarre person as say the reports at 
the Board of ^ucation. D. is a very sensitive, likeable and 
caring human being. As a matter of fact, I am so convinced of 
this that aven though 1 won't be In the program £ will continue 
to work with D. on a part-time basis. _ 
Presently we are In the process of trying to find D. some summer 
employment. His preference is to work for the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, because he wants to work the entire summer, but if this 
doesn^t materialise he has a chance to work for one month at a 
camp. If you could help me to convince D. to improve his swimming 
Skills, he will never have to worry about a summer job again. 
Flnallyj I would like to say I am really glad D. is going to be 
given the opportunity to return to school next fall* The people 
at H, W, Smith were more than cooperative in trying to help D., 
and are looking forward to working with him. 

If you have any questions about D*, please feel free to call at 
any time. 1 will gladly give you any help 1 can. 

Sincerely yours, 

V.R. 

The advocacy role is a very complex one and each person has 
to respond to his own style as well as the needs of the child or 
family with whom he or she Is working. Comments of trainees about 
this role are excerpted below: 

I have been mainly concerned with school personnel in r%.* 
gards to the *'advocacy"role. The weight of any of our 
recommendations, I feel, will depend as much on a solid 
working relationship with teachers and counselors, and a 
mutual confidence, as on the particular program or strategy 
we devise. I think the advocacy role can really suffer 
from too much breadth; being all things for some kids 
spreads the resources I have too thin« 

I guess the most difficult thing to understand and accept 
has been the incredible hierarchy that has to ba brok«in 
^<^fore even beginning to accomplish anything. The next 



most difficult thing to comprehend has been the evident 
lack of concern for these kids and what happens to then, : 
For the most pattj the consensus has been "Just get them 
out of out hair," There has been a startling realization - 
on my part that there are f6w places for children who have 
been labeled deviant and children who refuse to conform*. • 
have literally no place to. turn to* 

1 find the ''advocacy*' role very rewarding. It involved aii 
unbelievable araount of time on the phone and in the car, 
and the progress made seems nowhere near as monumental as 
the energy expended, but every little step is very slgnifl^ 
cant* As a teacher I never made time to help my students 
socially or emotionally, Just academically. This year I 
have that opportunity ♦ I can help very few people, but 1 
can help them in all ways possible. The advocacy role is 
not simple or easy to define, but it is probably the only 
way to really help someone,^ really change the course of 
someone's life. 



Phase VII ■ End of the Year Evaluation 

We try to spend some time tog^tther ad a group of adults after 
our program ends with children* During this time we fill out 
evaluation instruments as individuals, and trainees are asked to 
assess to what extent they have met their learning contracts* We 
have met as a group to discuss the year (sometimes taping it) - 
how it was and how the program might be changed; in two of the 
years we used a retreat/encounter weekend format to do this. In- 
dividuals may ask for and receive feedback. We also utilize this 
time for clean up (literally) and finishing up case reports and 
other materials on children. Ve solicit feedback from community 
and school personnel who have had contact with our program, in an 
effort to better understand what our impact has been. 

In addition to the day^to^day activities, trainees initiated 
and participated in many events to aid children and present our 
point of View. These included the preparation and presentation 
of a 2 day workshop at CCJBD attended by several hundred people, 
as well as local programs on advocacy and parent meetings on legal 
rights of children. Trainees also have produced materials that 
have been used by others (e«g., self •instructional modules, 
papers, slide show, video tapes, photo essay, and a brochure on 
our program), 

Summary 

In this chapter we have described the phases of the training 
year in various settings • within an established school and in our 
own school. We have tried to convey the particulars within the 
general model by using the logs and words of our trainees and 
staff. We hope the problems as well as the pluses of a training 
program such as ours are evident from this kind of report, 
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lilliS'!^''^:^''-^^^^^ -^^^^ Content ^<>f:- thei'TriLlhiiig Pr^^ ; '&-^-^-Si\M 

iiS'r , ^' .: ^ ■; V^- 

A major goal of our training program h^s been to integrate 
i?|heory and practice. This focus grew out of eKpetlences with many 
l^leachets who felt In hindsight that their undergraduate University 
^ tJ^alnlng hid Uttle teievance to thdlr teaching. We hoped that by 
lilting extended field experience as the central training component^ 
?|fihd Interweaving ''content** into this experience, we might make the 
[Jptratntng time morO appropriate to the jobs our graduates would 
lliike . 

The "content" changed then depending on the members of the 
group and the classroom-based c'oncerns that trainees had* When a 
need for particular content wad noted (by trainee or staff person 
or school personnel), then a variety of means were available for 
dealing with the need. These Included Independent readings 
(staff -suggested or trainee determined), self-lnstructlonal 
modules (previously written by staff), seminars, university 
courses 9 observations and visits to other settings and outside 
resources, speakers, and workshops. Some "content^" then was 
Idlosvncratlc and reflected very particular needs of one Indi- 
vidual. 

Typically, the year began with staff members taking more In* 
itlatlve in the group content sessions. We began early by talking 
about the philosophy of the program and our hopes for Its partici- 
patory nature. We expressed some Interests that we had as staff 
that we would like to share with the group (e.g., history of the 
program, philosophical issues, the contract We had with the school 
personnel, etc.), and also set up an exercise by which trainees 
would think about and share their learning needs and resources. 
By looking at the individuals in the group and their perceived 
needs > we as a group could decide which areas we would like to 
cover as a group first, who could help with these and when we 
would do it. Often at the beginning, staff members would work 
with one or two trainees in planning a seminar presentatjlon on a 
particular topic; later trainees planned roost sessions on their 
own. We felt that the planning and preparation for a serninar was 
as valuable as the seminar itself; not only did the planners have 
an opportunity to seek out and organize information, but they also 
had practice at designing presentations that would be involving 
and effective (to translate to their work with children). 



^ The program had been designed so that, within a 30 hour M,Am 
trainees received the majority of the course credit (21 hrs*) for 
the work they were doing within the program (l.e.» time with 
children, group seminars, planning time. Individual readings and 
; supervision)* For this we utilized student teaching credits, the 
=; i introductory courses in Emotional Disturbance and Independent 
>$tudy and Field Experience credits* tn addition, trainees were 
y required to take 9 hrs* outside their major field of study* These 
^: courses were chosen by trainee Interest and relevance to program. 
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We periodically took a meeting to plan the ne>tt six weeks ot& 
S0| using the fott&at of taking suggestions for areas of intetestii 
gathering data about persons Interestedi getting volunteers for . 
planners and deciding on a date for the presentation. IndlvlduaUH 
aUo volunteered to share a topic that they had knowledge and 
concern about I and the group usually welcomed this, even If the ' 
topic had not sprung from a group need. The sharing of one^s re- 
sources became a valued behavior and Increased a member's feeling 
part of the group* 

We utilized several different formats for time together as a 
group. When we worked in a school setting trainees worked five 
days a week with children, except Tuesday and Thursday afternoons 
from 1-5 during which we met together. Usually 1-4 was '^content'', 
while the last hour served as a '^process" time to talk about the 
program and how the group was f unctlonlng.^e also designed some 
special workshops (e.g., mlcroteachlng) that met during the school 
day; in these cases we arranged ahead of time with teachers and 
other school personnel for this released time. We 4U0 tried to 
Include regular teachers in these special workshops when we could. 

In our own setting, we spent half. day with children, and 
utilized three other time blocks to meet as a group - one for 
theory, one as an encounter group, and one to plan for and talk 
about the children and the school program. These time blocks took 
very different forms depending upon the individuals and their 
styles. Since in our own setting we as adults were responsible 
for the entire planning of the environment and needed to work to* 
getheri the time spent on planning, feedback and our own relation- 
ships became very important* These processes also served as a di* 
rect model of a way to design an open participatory environment 
with children. 

Group Content 

The content areas that we covered as a group were developed 
through staff and trainee suggestion. There were in a broad sense 
two kinds of sessions: (a) discussions evolving out of an experi- 
ence some'(or all) of us were having (o.g, an observation in A 
school, an incident with a child, lelaliunships among ourselveSi 
plans for a group of children, conflict with school staff); and 
(b) planned presentations on a particular topiC| which might take 
the form of a lecture, group or individual activities, audio- 
visual materials, requests for readings ahead of time, etc. In 
both these approaches we tried to interweave process and content, 
a trainee's applied work and theory. So in discussing experiences, 
we brought in relevant theory; an early behavioral episode wit- 
nessed in a classroom observation precipitated a discussion of 
possible interventions and led to a long series of seminars on ego 
psychology, behaviorism and concomitant classroom practices (Redl, 
Kewett, etc.). In turn, theoretical sessions (e«g«, tlllch, 
Plaget, Group Process, Children's Rights) were seen as incomplete 
unless some tie-in could be made to the children with whom wd were 
working or other classroom situations that trainees had experienced 

Staff members also brought to the training program varying 
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||0kp^ttl8o an4 biases about what content was Important • We decided 
?§ihdlvldually about topics we would like to initiate and also de* 
||dided Ad a stAff group about areas we fdlt needed to be covered 
they had not arisen out of student expressed concerns) and 
pwhen it wpuld be appropriate to do soi Some sense of etaff-inlti^ 
f>{4t|id content can be gained from the list of assigned texts (see 
11 A|i>pendix) which Were ordered by staff members but wore utilized 
5|:;4Mf^*^^'^^ly depending upon the group and the individual trainees. 
;|;TKe following are examples of sessions presented by staff members: 
yc^buT J?r0ject ttAl^ model* the psychoeducational approach, ob- 
>$ervlng «iid discriminating behaviors of teachers and chlldren> a 
series on group process and sociometry^ mlcroteaching workshop^ 
Open education, values clarification, diagnosis, styles of therapy 
and teaching, films (e.g., Warrandale, Tltticut Follies , the Quiet 
On^), Children's rights, role playing, linguistic approach to 
teaching reading, life Space Interviewing, 

Trainees also initiated many of the topics covered during 
group meetings. Sometimes they asked staff or outside resource 
persons to present the material; often trainees presented the 
Seminars themselves. Topics trainees organized included the 
following: what is art; inequality in education; actlvtty-based 
approaches in science; theories of Plaget, Bruner and Hontessorl ; 
adolescents and group homes; change agents in schools; men's and 
women's roles; social forces in the city; drugs; therapeutic 
milieux and residential treatment; deviance; black language 
patterns; pressures in inner-city schools; clinical role of the 
teacher. One year we made extensive use of consultants and visit- 
ing speakers; these included National Training Lab personnel, 
David Young on Mlcroteaching* Fritz Redl, Seymour Sarason, Ray- 
mond Elliot on Urban Youth, William Kvaraceus and Helen Kenney, 
John Wilson, Clark Moustakas, and Arthur Seagull. 

Much group time was spent in planning for our groups of 
adults and of children and In discussing and giving feedback on 
experiences after they happen. 

Individual Content 

In addition to group time, there are a variety of opportuni- 
tees for trainees to pursue idiosyncratic content. Independent 
reading and research programs were always possible, with project 
staff open for discussion and supervision. Separate field ex* 
periences could be arranged as well. For example, one trainee 
spent a semester in a special class while another arranged an 
internship with administrators of an Afro-American curriculum in 
an inner city school; both these people felt these particular 
settings had characteristics that met their needs. 

Trainees also utilized the '^outside" courses as a way to 
meet specific content needs. Trainees chose courses such as 
; Croup Guidance and Counseling, Black and White Society, the 
; $|'eclal Child and the Law, Remedial Reading Instruction, and 
; Activity Approaches to the Teaching of Mathematics, Some train- 
£ei^S took an Independent Study with another faculty (e.g., Creative 
J llteVement; Change in Schools). 



The contract format was used as a means of helping lndivi<iu4? 
als organize their content. The contract servc^d as a way tot 
supervisors to talk with trainees* too. 

A Process for the Content 

We have described here the variety of ways In which content 
Is approached in the program. The central figure in this training 
program Is the Individual trainee and his or her own direction. 
We feel that our fluid format allows a great dea]L of room for the 
personal style and Interest of each trainee as well as responding 
to stiiff needs for Input. This design Is based on philosophical 
beliefs about learning: that It occurs rapidly When It springs 
from a need within the lndlvldual» when It Is derived from an 
active rather than passive experlencei and when Its means Is ap- 
propriate to the style of each person* (These beliefs are expli- 
cated more fully in the orientation section of this volume.) 

This approach - self -Initiated learning - Is difficult for 
students who are unable to decide their own direction; and as a 
staff we have found It hard to radiate a very structured environ- 
ment even when ve can assess that this is the need level of a par- 
ticular trainee. Most people coming Into programs of this sort 
Initially find It an adjustment; they feel at a losSi overwhelmed 
by the possible directions In which to go and by the responsi- 
bility placed on their shoulders, They may also not believe the 
Staff really means what they say and spend time testing the limits 
to which staff will allow trainees to be inactive, or to be non- 
conforming to the direction of most of the group. Trainee com- 
ments quoted below Indicate their perceptions of some of the 
problems and rewards Of such an approach. One problem Is that 
needs change and so does awareness of them. A trainee* s comment 
In June reflects this. 

I tend to think that JLn some ways I really didn't use the 
freedom to find something that best suited my needs. But 
t think part of my saying that now Is because ray needs are ' 
clearer to me for having experienced some of the things I 
did, anH for knowing now that I think I might have gotten 
more content trainlngi if I had really structured something 
regular --either with staff or with a course, or with some 
teacher (or teachers) In the System, Anyway, this reflects 
a change, because I was consciously choosing to '^plunge into^' 
the Boy's Club activities, hoping that I would also get some 
skill experience at the Boys' Club. And I was less inclined 
to look to* a regular time for observation or a regular time 
for course work as a way to learn a skill. 

This trainee describes initially not trusting the staff and : 
being concerned about what limits there were on his determining / 
his own activity. 

I was given an opportunity to clearly spell Out my Individual 
learning needs. Further, I had the additional advantage of 
defining how these needs should be met. 

The difficulty came in accepting tV reality of such a free 
environment. I felt that I made the adjustment In terms of 
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self -diroctipn* X feel ©y reaction has been positive, 
^% And t have been able to increase in my capacity to Inter* 
ifJvT pret and apply tenete of self -determlnatloni 

^^i<^/-At firsti 1 anticipated a stronger staff responsei although 

I had heard the verbal philosophy. To some extent^ I held 
mfr back waiting for the "come down". In a response to this 
3;f freedom, I was abU to decide that the Boys* Club CKpetl- 
ence would be less beneficial for me t:han an alternate 
plan to spend time at Jones School* 

r I am basically a (ree person and prefer an open setting* 
r Structure, however, does not bother me. On occasion I 

welcome it when it comes from someone who can assist me in 
finding self'direction. 

This trainee talks about self -direction and the impact a 
group focus has on the individual* She also describes the con- 
flict of a person with a high activity drive level* 

But it has been hard for me to work within the group and 
it has been hard for me to be reasonable about my expec- 
tations of myself. Making an individual decision and 
making a group decision are two very different things^ 
and I really had a hard time with the added uncertainty 
of group decision-making* One of my discoveries this 
year is that I do tend to decide, act, or talk rather 
quickly and without a lot of delay* 1 Just plunge right 
int Others are not so eager to act without thought* 
Therefore, I often found myself waiting or holding back, 

so that decisions would b^ the whole group's not Just 

mine* This waiting or holding back was hard for me« 

Not being able to do everything was also hard for me. I 
guess I have always been one to drive myself, but I never 
realized it so much before this year. I wanted to work 
with each kid, talk with each adult, go to each seminar* 
etc., but couldnU, of course. It was hard to say ho to 
a parent or probation officer who wanted me to take on 
another child; and it was hard to admit that I was focusing 
more on kids than adults; and it was hard to take a day off 
and ait home and do housework^ rather than go to the Boy's 
Club--but sometimes I really needed to, because I wasn't 
feeling well or was depressed. I came into this year know- 
ing that it would be a rare opportunity and it was hard to 
t waste soma of it« 

This trainee articulately expresses how complicated a self ^ 
^{ dlirected program can be for someone who takes it seriously. Her 
f^x^^^ are from October and June of the training year. 

: OCTOBER * The freedom of this project to me means an acceptance 
of each person-* student or staff --for what he is, where he 
is and where he wishes to go. There seems to be an im- 
plicit trust in each of us that we know what is best for 
ourselves--and that there are people around to help us 
figure it out, to give us a lot of feedback on our thinking, 
acting, relating, behaving, etc.; that this kind of feedback 



is given and asked for f reely^-there ate ho strings cx^ 
tached (e»SM grades)| nor pressures to do or be a cettalh 
way** that with this kind of freedota we will come to trust 
ourselves mote and be more ourselves and that this Is 
learning and growing, 

JUNE-1've been struggling a great deal with this whole question 
myself the last few weeks, and l*m wt sure that 1 have It 
clear In my mind yet. There certainly Is something here 
that has not been In any other educational setting I've 
been In. Whether ItU really freedom that for the first 
time m my life the philosophy of a staff and program 
really matched my own phllosophyi as well as needs and 
wants. 1 guess though there Is a real kind of i^reedom 
from being In this kind of environment, Kaybe It's this 
that I've experienced* I think one of m*/ problems about 
accepting this as freedom Is that I've done so little on 
my own this year. I keep feeling that If t were really 
free, t should have been more Independent, more self- 
directing; Instead I never missed a group meeting; I ac-> 
cepted and acted on a great many of the suggestions made to 
me I I took all the elements of the program very seriously 
and praised them highly to everyone 1 knew* This behavior 
seems so much more pasolve In a Way than my behavior In 
other situations where X certainly did not feel free nor 
t could be self«*dlrected. Perhaps It's that I had gotten 
accustomed to using my enert^y and talents to go against some* 
thing rather than using them f0£ something. 

This certainly hasnU been an easy year for me, but at no 
point would I have chosen to be some place else. I never 
really had a question about whether this was the right pro* 
gram for me-*l Just really felt good about It. This Is a 
very unusual situation Cor me. 

I don't know If the difficulty I experienced came actually 
from the freedom of the program so much as from the questions 
the program In general raised for me about myself* I think 
because I was asking a lot of questions and feeling very re* 
flectlve much of the time, I found It difficult to direct my* 
self to productive external uses o£ freedom* -such as creating 
something of my own» doing a lot of studying or assimilating 
Ideas and producing something new. I think I felt more self* 
directive and creative and productive last year when S« and 
I set up our own classroom. When I came , 1 really thought 
that I would again have a chance to create a learning en* 
vlronment that t liked, both for myself and for some kids, 
t had In mind some Ide^kS for both, none o2 which I really ac* 
compllshedi I didn't have In mind , to get so much Into myself* 

/ definitely prefer a kind of structured situation to a com- 
pletely non-structured one. I like a structure which in- 
cludes a wide variety of possibilities and choices, a great 
doal of flexibility, a humanistic approach to people and con- 
tent and most of all, one where a lot of communication among 
the people Involved can happen. I feel that it takes a great 
deal of organization to create this kind of environment that 
I feel comfortable In* 
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ijvthU Is my iiecQnd try at answering these questions. Freedoms I've 
! lexpressed this yeati 

fy ; \ ■ '. ■ * to wpves& what and how I feel to others, 

" '^^ what felt good to me and change what didnH feel 
good (e.g., work with kids someplace other than the 
Boys' Club). 

- Td pursue things 1 was interested in; required stuff 
that I wasn't really that interested In doing took up 
minimum time. 

• To really enjoy being with other people, 
Wi:/'' • To choose many different ways of learning- -other than 
3; :': reading. ■ . . 

- To integrate my day so that work and play, kids and 
adults, learning and non- learning, became closer together. 

- To go pretty deeply into myself. 

At tinies» chiefly at the very beginning of the year, I felt 
somewhat lost with free time. I tended to feel lonely then; 
didn't have a car nor feel resourceful enough to figure out 
how to get around Syracuse in other ways. For most of the 
rest of the year I didn't feel 1 had enough free time to do 
all the things I wanted to do. 

I All throughout the year 1 think I've te^ided to wait for the 

"group" to initiate or decide or organize something, rather 
than rae going ahead and doin^ it, r »s Just recently I've 
realized that freedom and se r direction in a group do not 
work that way. 

■ Summary 

in this chapter we have tried to convey the way In which the 
■ cognitive content in this program is developed. As is evident, 
it is very dependent upon the particular group of individuals in- 
volved, both ntaff and students. 
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Community Involvement and Support Systems 



In the first year of this project we committed ourselves to 
functioning for that school year within one elementary school* 
As the year progressed It became clear to us that we were part of 
the total comimunity) which included not only the scho6l in which 
we were located, but the parents and neighborhood in which we were 
located. And although we tended to think of ourselves as an enti* 
ty or group, we were In fact only one part of a much larger com- 
munity* 

Our participant observer for that year, wrote? 

To simplify the explanation of the social situation present 
in the school it is useful to use the concept of "total in- 
stitution*'(sic), the involvement of the various reference 
groups suggests that the school provides a modified version 
of an institution where the points of view of all the gr0up6 ; 
become important in determining the definition. Thus thd ; 
data collected, although heavily weighted from the perspective 
of the project, necessarily includes a shift of focus from 
group to group to include an understanding of the settings 
rules, and problems of the "total insti tution'* .{sic) • This 
perspective, in terms of this report, has become paramount 
not only in terms Of the project, but the entire school, as 
the project became an intrusion of extra people in the school 
and thus provided a focus for the problems of the total in* 
stitution. Thus, methodologically, the full effectiveness 
of the project can only be understood considering the per- 
spective of all the groups involved with the school^ and so 
directly or indirectly with the project. 

She goes on to describe the nature of the neighborhood and 
parent group(s)« 

The school Is located in a neighborhood that has been de- 
scribed by the residents, the city officials and those con- 
nected with the school as that of a "changing neighborhood" < ; 
To the older residents this means that the white middle class 
is moving out and middle and low-Income blacks are moving 
Into the neighborhood. TbAre is also a ptiicentage of low- 
income whites and some remaining middle -class whites. The 
neighborhood is characterized by one and two- family living 
Units with a noticeable lack of large apartment buildings and 
public housing projects. The shift in population in the 
neighborhood is not untypical of urban areas, and therefore 
the school is faced with the problems typical of the new 
urbanism. 

The school's racial breakdown is sixty-forty, black-white. 
The majority of the middle-class white children who attend 
the school are "bussed in" from nearby white neighborhoods 
as part of the Board of Education's plan to meet the state 
requirements concerning racial balance. Being "bussed in" in 
this case, however, is not an adequate representation^ as the 
school's boundary line is close enough for many of the 
children to walk to school. The school 1$ also close to thC| 
university which means there are many parents who are 
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connected with the university or professional organUatlons» 
The school id labeled *Unner-clty»\ <'urb,*in^', "neighborhood*', 
And '^community'' by most o£ the groups concerned with the 
school* These definitions do not mean the sane to all con- 
earned. To many this means students in the school corae from 
the surrounding neighborhood; to some this means there is 
active participation by the community in school affairs; to 
others this means the school Is an Integral part of the com- 
munity j for others the v^ords inner-city, neighborhood and 
community are simply euphemisms meaning black or poor or both. 
Although the school is laleled "lnn€»r-clty'\ many of the con- 
notations of this label are missing, The building is rela- 
tively new, well-equipped and staffed with a number of extra 
personnel. The school is, however, located in what city of* 
ficials have deemed a target area and has experienced many 
of the difficulties that the labels would suggest, 

The school has an active, vocal parents association which 
presently has been given a grant-in-aid by the state to pro- 
vide additional programs and services. The parents group, 
according to its regulations, has representatives fro» all 
the neighborhoods with children attending the school. How- 
ever, the leadership, both formal and Informal, is weighted 
on the side of the middle-class, professional parents, both 
black and white. There is a disproportionate number of 
parents active in the organization whose children are part of 
the *bussed-ln group'*. These parents express faith and 
enthusiasm for the potential of the school. They describe 
the school as "innovative", ^'progressive*' , and ''going places". 
Despite this feeling they actively criticize and complain 
about policies of the school. There seems to be philosophi- 
cal or perhaps ideological divisions in the parents group. 
These divisions are apparent in terras of race, professional 
vs. non- professional policy, community control and kinds of 
involvement with the school. Many black parents are concern- 
ed more basically with the reading and \^rlting issues, where- 
as the white parents express concerns about types of edu- 
cation, integration, communication and the quality of issues. 
These divisions have become apparent In reactions to specific 
incidents • 

The school staff and community have spent the year divided 
and confused. The division and confusion have characterized 
the school day and the on-going process of the school's 
functioning. Several incidents have arisen which have served 
to deepen the divisions and widen the Confusion. It is in 
this milieu that the special education group entered and 
functioned in the school. 



Our interactions as a separate group and as part of the 
larger community were analyzed from a variety of aspects including 
communication, the racial situation, group processes, involvement 
With community, change and personal behavior and attitudes. For 
our purposes here only the analysis of our communication and its 
impact on others in the community is reprinted as follows: 

Communication has been one of the most popular topics of 



discussion In the project and In the entire school* Thd 1 
initial failure on the part o£ th^ project to fully explain 
its goals and function in the school to both the school staff: 
mi community led to the on-going problera of identity and 
tole of the personnel* This lack of comrounlcaitl on stemmed 
perhaps from the initial feilure of the project to bargain 
effectively with the School* Although a rrangeaents were 
made with the principal » the staff and parents were unaware 
of the project's purpose* The coiwnunlcation problem, howevet»'; 
came not from an unwliUngness to comn^unicate, but a lack of ; 
direct, eKplicit explanation* The Importance of this error ^ 
came to be the burden of the project raetabers throughout the J= 
year, and unfortunately the confusioni division and suspicion,; 
present in the school was used as a rationale for an attack 
on the work and petsonalities of the project. This was in- 
tensified by the ever present role cocnmunicatipn played for 
the project and the school. The students in the project held 
direct communication as preralum and within the group attempt* 
ed to deal with the problem/ the school staff and the 
parents, however, not provided with either the atmosphere or 
mechanics of direct cotnraunication continued to cite lack of 
communication from and with the project a$ a problem, Rumors 
and misinformation about the project and the people circu- 
lated among the staff and community , Some of those concerned 
beliiived them (the students) to be experts; others believed 
them to be unskilled, unprofessional intruders in the school 
The confusion and misinformation was cleared up fov some of 
the staff who worked directly with the members of the proJi;ct» 
This, however, became an individual process and did not ptci- 
vade the entire school* The people in the project who es- 
tablished working relationships with parents also were able> 
on an individual level, to clear up some of the confusion. 
The coiwnunlcation gap expressed throughout the year, although 
real to some, became for others a way of not dealing directly 
with substantive issues. Communication became a problem not 
only in connection with the project, but also for other 
issues in the school the reason for many of the problems, 

In our second year, in a different school, we attempted to 
remedy the entry problems mentioned above by. engaging in. a long 
negotiation process with not only the principal but his staff and 
representatives of the parent group. Based on our first year we 
were more than cognizant of how complex It is to plug Into such a 
large social system as an eleroentaty school and its community. 
The second year we became Involvod in A much smaller school with 
only five teachers and a p^irent group who viewed the school in a 
much more positive light. 

In one major way, however, our problem remained one of super* 
imposing or flooding a school with resources that for a variety 
of reasons were not suitable to those schools- In different ways, 
each of these two schools were eng£^ed In a battle for survival. 
Individual teachers and administrators had more than enough to do 
to last on a dally basis and were not in a position to respond to 
the training needs of prospective teachers nor absorb the Irpact 
of a new group grafted into an already shakey school social system* 



tn tenns of the preparation of teachers 'Un the comnunity" 
our experiences have dealt an almost mortal blow to our initial 
conception of iromerslon* At the end of our second year we wrote: 

Our original Intent was to conduct our training of teachers 
in an oh«going school progran^. We were, and still are, 
perplexed over the great distance between theory and practice. 
The gap between what was being taught in university class* 
rooms and what prospective teachers were experiencing in 
the public schools seemed to be enlarging* As a result our 
plan has been to literally transplant the preparation of 
teachers fron the university to a public school. During our 
first two years we have attempted to enter as fully as pos- 
sible the life of the public school. In all candor, we have 
not been able to realize our goal nor is there evidence that 
the public school personnel was satisfied. The issues are 
complex and so even this previous statement need^ to be 
qualified. 

During our first year In a public school, feedback from the 
school staff indicated that those teachers with whom our 
trainees worked most directly felt more positively about 
both the trainees and this special project. The school was 
larger than our second one and undoubtedly the opportunity 
to seek out teachers whose beliefs matched ours was greater 
than in our second school. During the second year we actually 
comprised more personnel than existed in the school. 

The issues are too complicated to point a finger and blame 
one group or the other. The problem was precisely that we 
did remain separate groups and our goal of entering as fully 
as possible into the life of the public schools In which we 
were located was not really approximated in either school. 

One conclusion we have reached is that our training group and 
philosophy basically adhered to a set of values which ran 
counter to the predominant beliefs of our cooperating schools. 
In actual fact, this year we were again not able to put Into 
practice our point of view either about the personal growth 
of adults or the kinds of relationships we hoped to establish 
with children. 

The enormity of the problem of developing a newer approach to 
teacher preparation and at the same time responding to a 
school environment holding basically a different set of 
beliefs about children, classroom organization, and child 
behavior proved insurmountable to us. In this respc^ct the 
public school and our group shared a similar concern. They 
were attempting to conduct their school in ways in which 
they believed and at the same time they had to respond to 
another group. 

Based on our experiences in the public schools during our 
first two years we have been led to the conclusion that In 
order to develop and test out our particular point of view 
it would be necessary for us to create our own setting. 

Closely related to our decision to create our own setting 
has been the public schooPs reluctance to help us identify 



children in need of assistance. Our decision haa been to 
focus on children excluded from public schools on either a 
full or part tine basis. In this way we would have access 
to a population of children clearly In need of a response 
In terms of their academic and interpersonal si citation, as 
well as a need for adults to respond as advo<:at(>s» 

Support Systems 

Over the next two years> this training program has continued 
to grow; concentrating more heavily on some goals, while deleting 
others. Each year has seen a somewhat dift<jx*ent program^ in many 
respects, from the previous year (i>e r,>nort& of first three 
years). Often, the basic focus has rer^uined the same over time, 
but new and different means toward those ends have been discovered. 

In terras of support services then, the bistory of this pro- 
gram indicates a continuing effort to be broad and comprehensive 
in scope. There seems to have been a unanimous desire on the 
part of group members to be an "Inclusive'* typ€ of program 
rather than an ^'exclusive" one. The hope was tliat a program of 
this sort would have the best chance of gaining cooperation froro \ 
many of the people involved with the chlldx*en we would be serving. ■ 

As time went on, this focus seemed to gain credibility, and , 
began to change in ways that would make it even more comprehensive! 
efficient, and effective. While we continued to spend time with 
those people who had the most extensive and direct contacts with 
children in our program, notably parents and teachers who were 
Interested in talking with us, we also began looking for ways to 
Interact with others who had less contact with our children, but 
more within the community structure. We began to initiate and 
pursue interactions with a wide variety of people; probation 
officers, mental health professionals, librarians. In many cases 
the initial contact revolved around a particular child ''Can we 
get Joey a library card today? He'd like to get some books about 
race carsi*\ Ultimately however, we were also Interested in 
making an Impact of the social systems that comprise our commu* 
nlty. We were looking for particular specific kinds of support 
from people who had the ability to give It to us. In return, we 
were able to provide them with some of the support they needed 
V^l have this 14-year old here who needs to go to school, but 
nobody will take him. if I don't get him placed, we'll have to 
send him off to an institution. Can you help?"). We've discover- 
ed this year, that helping someone in a time of need is probably 
the best way to positively affect that person's degree of support 
for you* 

When students, at year's end, were asked to indicate all the 
contacts they'd made with coirmunlty people, they came up with a 
list of some 17 categories. Perhaps, it would be helpful here, 
to list these categories and briefly describe some of the inter- 
actions that took place in each of them. 
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Classroom Teachers < This was c^rt^xnly not a new cater.ory, 
Jijili we*<J had a great deal of inter^xctlcri with teachers thro»ighout 
Efehe history of 6ur inodel, this year, however, we tried t(< do It 
little different)^, 

^0'M\rCl^om. of ct«r trai^iees were Interested in the Resource Teacher 

,Xi60dfi| aftd decided to work as consultants to classroom teachers, 
the trainee *s approach was something llkeJ '^If there*8 a 

• problejD with this child with whom you and 1 are both working, can 
you describe It to me so that I can understand it betterj and Con- 

:.i&equently help you come to some resolution?^' The goal was really 
to make life in school more pleasant for everyone, and, at the 
same time, establish a healthy, mutual relationship between class- 
room teacher and University trainee. Thus, trainees not only 
offered to »'help" teachers, but also asked teachers to help them. 

This system, Informal and flexible at the present moment 
Indicated a lot of potential for the future. For example, whet 
we encountered children we felt belonged back in regular class, 
it was often difficult to find a teacher willing to accept tht 
youngster. If we had developed a workable, mutually advantageous 
relationship with a particular teacher, It was sometimes feasible 
for the child to attend her class. In a couple of Instances this 
year, this actually worked quite well for all parties Involved. 

Resource Teachers . As mentioned above, some of our trainees 
were very interested in the resource teacher model, in terms of 
their own career plans. Consequently, some trainees were anxious 
to spend time directive with resource teachers, getting a birds-eye 
view of what the Job was like, and helping out with particularly 
pressing needs. 

Many of the child referrals made to our program came from 
resource teachers, who seemed quite overwhelmed with the number 
of children so desperately in need of human attention. Over the 
years, our program has been able to provide support to those in a 
resource teacher role and, as a result, this particular group of 
school employees has been supportive of our work. 

Principals . Principals, of course, like all other people, 
come in a wide variety of shapes and sizes. Some are older » more 
autocratic, more demanding of their staff. Others are younger, 
more flexible, and much less concerned about "downtown"i« In 
between those two extremes are thr^isands of unique combinations, 
one for every principal In every school. 

Aside from their refusal to fall neatly into little pigeon* 
hole categories, we have discovered one other important fact about 
principals; each of them may, In his own particular style, run his 
school the way he desires. We were sought out by a number of dif- 
ferent principals this year, to provide help to youngsters they 
saw as being particularly troubled. But the kind of h^lp they 
wanted, varied greatly from school to school. Some wanted us to 

; take bad kids off their hands and keep them forever* Others 
wanted us to do at least some of our work in their schools. Some 

t Wanted weekly detailed reports. Others didn't care if they never 



heard tvota us again* 



All in all| we were able to surmise that those principals 
who really valued the activities and attitudes of trainees in our : 
progratDi were willing to support us very actively • Again, there = 
seemed to be such a large number of children in need of attention! 
that ptincipals were sincerely grateful to programs that were 
active and helpful. 

Parents * We had been working with parents i in one way or 
another, since the inception of this training ptogtaait Often, 
our contacts with families consisted of ^'conferences'* concerning 
the academic and/or psychological progress of their children. We 
have tried to work cooperatively with parents toward Improved 
lives for their children. 

Over the past two years It has become apparent that this Is 
not enough. We have come to realize that aside from being mothers 
and fathers, parents are also people with all the Joys and sorrows, 
frustrations and satisfactions that fill human life. Parents^ we 
have found, are greatly In need of time for themselves, time to 
have funi time to talk seriously, time away from children (both 
physically and psychologically). Help parents find this kind of 
time, and they will support you with all the energy they can 
muster. 

Ve have, over the past year, held a number of parent meetings 
and been pleased with the attendance and the direction of these 
get-togethers. This year, parents have begun deciding what they 
feel they need to learn In order to help their children. They 
have taken the bull by the horns, so to speak, €Uid begun to rely 
on us as consultants who can provide helpful Information and 
services. For example, during the past year we planned and held 
an **open house'* for those community people who might have some 
Interest In our program, we managed to put together a Thanksgiving 
Dinner with all the trimmings for students, children and families, 
and at the request of some parents, we were able to plan an eve- 
ning of discussion about children's rights with interested parents 
and a local child advocate. 

This kind of activity gives considerable direct support to 
our program, but also speaks to a much larger issue. For here we 
seem to be witnessing the beginning of an indigenous movement for 
citizens to represent themselves in their own commanity. As they 
arm themselves with pertinent information and knot/ledge and begin 
to seek appropriate channels tor their views, groups like this 
one cannot fail to at least bring to public and official attention 
the plight of lnner«clty children and schools. Creating better 
environments for children is the best support cur program could 
have . 

Parole and probation officers . Our efforts to work cooper- 
atively with local community agencies that affected the lives of 
children were probably most productive In this /*r<>A. In the local; 
county legal system, probation officers are often the first and 
most frequent contact with the law for Juveniles who come to the 
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Illi^tjfentlon of the police* Frequently! that contact occura before 
jl; >ny law Is broken or court action scheduled, Thus, probation 
|gJOfflcer$ have often found themaelves in very untenable positlbnsi 
|ypn the one hand they must try to persuade youngsters to stay on 
||i the legal side of the lawi but on the other handi they have very 
SJj Jittle to offer in return, they are lacking In Jobs for work*age 
1? ybutKs^ $chdbl programs for younger children, ahd recreational 

a<8tivlttes for all ages * 

Beginning in September of this past year, our students and 
Staff spent a great deal of time talking with employees of the 
probation department. Actually, especial Iv at the beginning, 
much of our time was spent listening; to the problems and needs of 
the people in this department. Later on, we were able to explain 
our needs and the kind of program we were devising. Finally, 
together we devised a method by which we could work cooperatively 
toward the goals of both our groups. 

We were interested in being advocates for children. Although 
we weren' t then (nor are we now) completely sure what that means, 
we were certain that we wanted to help all children stay within 
their local community whenever possible. We were interested in 
alternatives to Institutionalization, and institutional placements 
were often the only choice of probation officers. As a result of 
our contact with this particular community agency, probation of- 
ficers learned of a new program which was a viable referral for 
many children, we felt more able to have some Impact on the legal 
process as it effects children, and at least a few children who 
might otherwise have been sent to institutions were able to 
remain in the community. 

Lawyers and advocates * Each year, our program has been 
focused more directly and Intensely in this area. The entire area 
of "children's rights" Is new and rapidly becoming popular. In 
the last few years, people have begun talking about "the law*' as 
the only way to remedy the plight of so many of our children. 

Our program is fortunate enough to have, right in Syracuse, 
the Center on Human Policy, a universi tyb^sed organization cre- 
ated to do renparch and develop programs in the area of alterna* 
tlves to institutions. Working together with this group has given 
students and staff in our program the opportunity to investigate 
relevant local Issues, and to plan activities on the basis of 
needs that are discovered In the process. 

For example, it has been becoming increasingly clear that 
parents, here in Syracuse as well as around the county, are rela- 
tively unaware of their children's rights in school. This Ignor- 
ance of their rights was making it all too easy for school dis- 
tricts to exclude large numbers of children without providing them 
with the education they are entitled to by law. The Center on 
Human Policy had developed a handbook for parents dealing with 
S this very toplc« Written in a questlon-and-answer style, this 
J;" little pamphlet provided a great deal of relevant, concrete, under- 
T itandabia information. Through our cooperative efforts, our two 
- jgreupo sponsored a number of parent meetings in which parents were 



able to raise their oWn specific questions, Arid really get anawerf 
Iron) lawyers and people becoming known as **chi Id advocates,'* 

The meetings were successful ^-,ot only in terrts of providing 
information, but also in that they served as the starting point 
for many groups of parents that still meet toddy* As a result of 
our contact With lawyers and child advocates then, many of our 
students (and staff) were able to learn about the rights of 
children, in and out of school • Furthermore, many parents were 
able to gain acc^^s to this information and ultimately, to become 
advocates for their own children* 

Personal friends and neUhbors . When we talk about support 
systems, it seems easy to list powerful local social agencies, 
national political funding organizations, and even individuals 
with the right 'Vonnectionsi^ It is also easy to forget the mean- 
ing of the concept of support, and the many day-to-day contacts 
where it can be found. For most of us, the greater part of our 
support comes from people we're close to, our friends. 

lt»s interesting that so many of our students indicated 
friends and neighbors as sources of support over the years. Our 
program is an intense experience and ve, as staff, have often felt 
the need to take much of the emotion of the day home with us at 
night* Students have indicated that very same need and, at the 
same time, strengthened the contention that, at least with regard 
to emotional Support, trusted friends are the best resources. To 
further highlight: this point, It has become apparent that one of 
the major dlffi<:ultie8 of out-of* town people enrolled In this 
.program has been their physical and psychological distance from 
people with whom they can best relate. 

All of the above is not to negate the existence of other 
kinds of support emanating from personal friends and neighbors, 
Syracuse, like many places, is a reasonably small town. As a 
result, many of the people who work with children travel in the 
fiamoj or closely overlapping circles. Consequently, many of the 
members of our program are at least acquainted with people who 
can offer pertinent information or helpful advice on matters 
relating to the work of our group. Interestingly enough^ on more 
fchan one occasion, we have had outside people join our program In 
if'ld-year just to have a chance to be part of the adult group and 
our work with children. Whenever this experience has occurred, 
we have found the prospective new members to be willing to accept 
full responsibility without the ultimate award of a Master's 
degree. By the same token, our group has always been ready to 
accept and include into the group people who really wanted to 
join. Finally, our relationships with friends and neighbors may 
in some ways relate to the fact that each year we have a large 
number of applications to our program from the immediate area* 

Co 1 lejite teachers . For the roost part, this category refers 
to University instructors other than those involved directly with 
our program. Each of our students is required to do some of his 
(her) graduate work outside the specific degree area. Many of 
the students also choose to enroll in a number of lalectlve 
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<cour8e$, It has been our attemptj as a staff, to heli> students 
f&atch learning needs and futuro plans with appropriate academic 
Wotk both within our program directly and through the outside 

The appearance of this category as a suppcSrt service listing 
indicates that students are finding their course work at the Uni- 
Vers! ty to be helpful In their on-going Work With children. For 
eKanplei a course given on methods and techniques In the teaching 
of reading actually enabled some of our students to devise and 
Iroplement an appropriate and effective reading progrim for some o 
of our children. It^s pleasing to see this listings for It seems 
Very appropriate but sadly infrequent that higher education has 
some direct bearing on a student's work, 

Other grOup members . Inasmuch as our program is clearly 
group-oriented> it shouldn't be surprising to discover that 
students see other students as sources of support, Supporti with 
regard to this category, can be defined in several ways and be 
expressed in a variety of styles. It is important to remember 
here, that our program has built-in group focus. Our philosophy 
is described more fully in the first clvapter of this report, and 
some observations of our group process during the past year may 
be found In the section on phases of our program, 

First of all| students In our program have often been able 
to lend support to each other by a simple exchange of information 
talent, skills, and material, The most obvious example would be 
a student with particular ability in art who plans and supervises 
^*art experiences'^ for children, with the help of other staff. 
These kinds of experiences are often fun and beneficial for kids 
as well as supervised, supported experience for inexperienced 
adults, In the same way, a student who^s studied science all her 
life, might offer to share her knowledge directly or lend her 
stock of materials and resources to another group member. 

There is much concrete level of sharing and support which is 
$0 necessary in a program like ours. One of our primary problem 
areas each year has always been transportation. If students with 
cars were not willing to support those without thkm by picking up 
all the kids or allowing others to use their vehicles, it would 
be much more difficult, if not impossible, to forA a group/ At 
tiroes, in our program, students shared a number of needed re- 
sources (food, money, a place to stay), and there is rc» clearer 
definition of support. 

Finally, there is the issue of emotional support. The staff 
had hoped that all participants (staff and students) in the 
progra^A would combine to form one cohesive, supportive unit. 
Although it's not at all clear that this goal was accomplished on 
|l5Contlnulng aiid consistent basis, it does seem true that some 
lijAaller groups of students within the total group, shared a sense 
mutual understanding and support. For some students, this ex^ 
perience may be the most Important facet of their year's program. 



Family Center Personnel . Over the years, one of our firmest 



b^U6t« has been that '^schpol^S If not all things to ait peopUi ^ 
ought to at least appiroxlhiate that model £or the local community mi^^^^^^^ 
Why should school be 9 aiiUi to 3 p.m. and no other timi Why 
should it allow only children and only of certain ages? Why do 
vie concentration reading and writing and science? Why not swim- 
mlng and cooking and drama? 

These are not new questions^ but the answers are still un« 
clear « Soite schools are changing ^ but others are not« There has 
beenp howeveri a consistent and lasting movement toward the ore* 
ation of community or family centers I that does correspond to our:/.; 
viewpoint, >tony of these centers are locally based and have, as 
their primary goal I the meeting of the needs of the surrounding 
comrounityi Ke^ds of course can be quite varied but usually in* 
vo lye 606)0 activity in the foLloving areas; education, recreation^ ^ 
hotfiemakingV identification of local resources i etc* Frequently ,4 
alsoi these centers are staffed primarily by local people, 

Usually one of the first programs Initiated by a newly-eroer- ^'^J 
gent community center id a pre- school or daycare or af ter- school 
educational/recreational activity for local children. It is V 
prit^rily through progrdms like these that our students have be* 
come inVolvad with thes$ organiz^^^ Sometimes a particular 0^ 

center might have fouild a child in need of the special services 
our program cdu Id offeir and refer the child to us. At other 
times* a liiember of our group might^pend some tine with family 
centeit personnel^ in a type of consU role* Finally, there 
were other times when participants lb both programs simply 6hat4d^^f| 
Informatich and ideas concerning locally needed programs. 1^ 

Volunteer it roups * In Syracuse, as in many other places, the jS 
beginnihgateps in any action plan are often taken by volunteer ':it 
groups* If a cause j, almost any cau$e, becomes popular, there 
seem to be large numbers of civic-minded individuals who are will- 
ing and ready to Join ad hoc groups to ^^study th** problem^^ Over 
the past few years thera have been only, two major "causes*' in 
Syracuse/ One was pollution (air I water, noise, etc.), and the 
other was the Juvenile Justice and treatment system* 

Our involvement, of course, was primarily with the second 
cause and consisted of a considerable amount of going to meetings 
and Listening to the speakers provided by the organizations. At Xf' 
times we helped fill the need for Information by sharing our knoW«^j| 
ledge and resources with groups that were interested. Other , ...'X 
times, we Just lis; tened, 

There are other kinds of volunteer groups with which we, at J 
the leastj became acquainted. For convenience, there is in r^l^ 
Syracuse, a reasonably active and easily- reachable volunteer "iX 
center that lists and coordinates many local volunteer activities,";^ 
It probably would have been helpful to airpartles, if we'd puri. «f 
sued our relationships in this area. 

Mental health prof essionalS i Psycho- educational programs, ' : 
almost by definition, have continual contact with professionals 
in all aspects of the mental health field. Our program has worked 



with children bearing labels such asr eaottonally dl8turbed» 
learning dUabilityi brain damaged^ cuUuraliy deprivedi under* 
achievlngi functionally retarded) autistic^ etci When you realize 
where labels of this sort originate, It's easy to understand why 
a program like ours tnlght have so many contacts with psychiatrists, 
psychologists^ social workersi etc« 

Over the years we have developed two basic approaches to 
meetings with mental health professionals. The first one assur^'as 
a reasonably friendly atmosphere and is characterized » at least 
on our part, by a tone of cooperation and a desire to work to- 
gether toward cownon goals» We have found this approach to be 
most satisfactory when all parties have the best interests of the 
child as their first and most important goal. Unfortunately, this 
is not aU*j!\ys the casei 

When professionals (or anyone else, for that matter) seem 
preoccupied or overwhelmed by administrative red tape, caught up 
in an Unwieldy decision-making process, or enslaved to a generally 
negative view of troubled children, it has sometimes become neces- 
sary for us to adopt a less conciliatory but more demanding po- 
sition on behalf of children. More and more, recently, we have 
found the position of staunch, steadfast child advocate to be not 
only necessary, but also effective* 

There are, of course, a number of tenable positions in be- 
tween these two more extreme point Our attitudes and behaviors 
on any given occasion are products of our relationships with the 
people involved, the specific situation in which the meeting takes 
place^ and, of coursei our understanding of the child* s best 
interest. Hopefully, at least some of that information has come 
from the child, a source we've found many people unwilling to 
consider. 

Hecreatlonal Agencies . For the most part, this category 
refers to recognlssed organizations that provide regular, scheduled 
recreational programs for children and adults. For example, We 
have had contacts with: Boys Club, Girls Club, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, C.Y.O., City and County parks and Recreation Departments, 
Y.M^C.Ai, Y.W.C.A*, and othersi Our associations with these 
organizations have ranged from ve^.y c^inimal (a phone call inquir- 
ing about a specific program) to very extensive (our use of a 
Boys Club Facility as the location of our program for an entire 
year) * 

We have tried, over the years, to take full advantage of 
existing communtty services. Swimming, for example, is a favorite 
activity of many children. There are locally, a number of pools 
that are open at regularly scheduled times or by special arrange- 
ment. Th&re is usually no fee, and always a lifeguard on duty. 
Thus, it has been relatively easy to schedule a weekly swimming 
activity every year. 

The benefits of such an arrangement are really extraordinary. 
The children are engaged in a desirable activity, there is an op- 
portunity for many to learn some new skills, adults have an exc el- 
id 



lent forum for developing relationships with children, and an 
existing community service is being utilized to everyone's great 
advantage. 

Organised recreational agencies also have great possibilities 
for activities for children who have finished their involvement 
• With out program, For examplei we spend some time late in the 

spring of each yeari trying to locate appropriate summer programs ;i 
for each of our children. Most of the overnight and day camps in 
our location are operated by the community agencies listed above • 
Contacts with these organization help keep us informed about both 
current and future piograms» Sometimes, these contacts can help 
children develop an association with a particular agency that 
might benefit them for years to comei 

Librarians. Libraries, we have found, are great places to 
get ''stuff* By arrangement with local city libraries, we have 
been able tj borrow bogks, records, and movies for extensive 
periods of time. We have also utilized libraries as sites for 
field trips, as places to do academic work with children, and as 
another community resource that kids can learn to use to their 
advantage. 

Our students have also found the specialized libraries and 
the librarians who staff them to be very helpful in their program 
planning for children. At the Univer«ity we have a number of 
Special libraries (In addition to the new main library) Including:,, 
a curtlculura library, an education library, and a library of 
children's material. The school district of the city of Syracuse ; 
operates a Special Education Instructional FfeterialS Center, and 
our Students have often taken advantage of the wide tange of re* t| 
sources gathered there, as well as the professional expertise and ' 
knowledge of the librarian. Finally, many of the public schools 
in which we work have libraries. Often this is the best location 
in the entire building for doing academic work or talking quietly 
with children . 

Chi Idren . As mentioned above, we have been continually as- 
tounded by what sometimes seems to be a universal plot to ignore 
the thoughts and feelings of children* This state of affairs 
seems all the more extraordinary when we realize how voiceless 
children ate in matters that are so vital to their lives, both at 
present time and in the future. There seems to be an attitude 
regarding talking directly to troubled children about their diffi- 
culties, that is somewhat reminiscent of Catch-22, Children who 
are having difficulty functioning within a particular system (no 
matter what the value of that system) are considered to be somehov/ 
abnormal and given an appropriate label. Since the minds of such 
children are apparently so disordered, anything they might think 
or say is obviously not rational * so what^s the point of talking 
to them about their situation? It seems, at times, like a pretty S 
tight system; a difficult one for children to break through. 

Our experience with children has been quite different. We 
have pursued a policy of direct, concrete discussion with children 
about their particular difficulty in school and/or at home, and 



v gained tresnendous insight into klds^ perceptions of their problems 
J: AS A result, Sometimes wo have been able to talk easily and in- 
■ : jfonnally about these issues. With other children, we have done 
:f *4ntervlew$»% using tape-recorders> microphones, a list of 
ujiiiuestlons, etc. At still other times, the child starts the dis- 
;;Cus8lon when he^s ready arid comfortable enough to do so. 

We have become great believers in talking with children, 
feeling that it vould be almost impossible and certainly unfair 
to act on behalf of any individual if you don U understand his 
perception of the problem. Child adVqoates, it seens to us, 
should begin their work, with the child. 

Guidance Counselors > Our contacts at individual schools in 
the local system have taken varying routes. At times we have 
entered courtesy of social workers, school psycho legists , class* 
room teachers, resource teachers, and even administrators • Often 
too, our contact has been with the school guidance counselors* 

We have found that counselors, especially In a junior high 
setting are very influential people to the children we serve» It 
Is the guidance counselor, typically, who decides the fates and 
futures of children, at least with regard to the educational 
system* Although the ''Track System" may Indeed be illegal in its 
official for\i, guidance counselors still have considerable latl* 
tude in plannlfig "programs" for troublesome kids. We have dis- 
covered a variety of special school programs that are completed 
daily by 11; 30 a.m. Other programs incorporate heavy doses of 
physical education and manual arts at the expense of anything 
academic, In general , the pattern seems to provide for both the 
official continuance of a child's education as well as the least 
possible amount of In- class and in« school time. 

On the other hand, it has also been our experience that the 
leeway given school guidance counselors allows them to develop 
unique innovative educational programs for the individuals whom 
they serve. Thus, over the years, we have been able to cooperate 
with particular guidance counselors toward more effective and 
workable educational plans for children who were Involved in our 
program* Because of the flexibility and power involved in their 
positions in the school hierarchy, we have come to value our 
relationships with counselors. In the future, we expect to 
actively cultivate even more. 

Doctors and Den tl s ts . Although our program has as Its 
primary focus the psychological state of each of our children, we 
have often been confronted by a variety of physical ailments, as 
well. Frequently, we have come to know children whose physical 
conditions have either caused or certainly aggravated their 
emotional difficulties. For example, we have seen children whose 
leeth were decaying and painful to an extent that made It Im- 
|i^S8ible to them to function in a classroom environment, A trip 
tqi the neighborhood Clinic Is sometimes all that^s necessary to 
begin dental treatment that can effectively eliminate such a huge 
obstacle to a child's success. 
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Many of our reUtionsblps with phy&lcians and dentists hava 
been of the ty pa outlined abovej our tetetral of a child In our 
progr4uii for appropriate phydlo^l examination and treatment. 
times, however I the relationship was worked in just the opposite ;|i 
way. For itietance» a child's family and school difficulties 
Wight cone to the attention of a physician during the course of avp 
physical exaninatlon. Thus» during this paet year, a pedlatrlciiA t 
who works In a local health clinic discovered a boy who seemed to to 
b6 in an itiapproprlate school ;rogram. At his suggestion, a 
student of ours visited the boy in school and eventually began 
working with him through our program, 

The relationship between t>hyslcal and emotional probUtas is ' i 

a wlde»atudled but still unclear area. Very simply, it has been f| 
our experience that attention to physical condition can be an efvjl 

fcctlve starting place for a psycho-educational program* By the Jif 
same token, doctors and dentists who make thenselves aware of a 

child's life circumstances can become more effective and cotopre* ^ 

henslve service deliver era < 'A 
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';Z.t\, Although the specifics of our relationships with the local 
; ^OflUTiuntty have Varied from year to year> our goals for our train- 
r/J:ing program have remained relatively consistent* We are concerned 
SI that our students live and work in the real world during their 

year with us i and hope that they U I be able to continue In that 
J;? direction when they leave our program* We have viewed cooperation 

jilLB a viable base for community involvement » and liave tried to In- 
; IjCiiude all people and all viewpoints in our day-to-day operation^ 

Ours Is not a one*slded program however and our involvement 
it\ the community is not simply to provide the best training area 

;flor oyr students^ Afif staff, we see ourselves not as University 
faculty hidden away behind campus walls/but as local residents 
who eat and sleep arid work and live in this city. We use the re- 
sources of our community every day and feel a responsibility and 
desire to help remedy the concerns and problems that we share with 

: our friends and neighbors, 

^^^^■-^ It has been our experience over the years that narrow ex- 
r'Cluslve programs tend to deteriorate due to lack of support. 
Programs that are inclusive, open to people*s inputs and involve- 
ments, and comprehensive in nature create a much firmer groundwork 
^;Jor a viable long- lasting support system, the more people we talk 
to and hear from at decision -making times i the more friends we 
Seem to have to call on in times of need. Support is a two-way 
concept, and we feel that our history of local Involvement 
has benefitted both our program and our community. 



iff : Popu lAti on of Chi Idren 

Over the past four yearsj our project haa had It's *'horne" in! 
||ih inner*clty public school on the near east^side of toW(t» ah 0X» 
iperiraental elementary school on the University canpusi a Boys' 
yfelub recreational agency building on the near veet-side of tpwrti 
W^M finally our own two-stoty wood frame house 4t the edge of the 
|iitt|iiiversity campus ^ Some of the implications of these various 
|(Mlt€s have already been discussed in previous chapters* there is 
^J^till another ared however^ in which the S{>eCific setting made an 
^impact - our popuUtlon of children/ 

Some of the differences are .obvious in light of the nature 
of the setting, For examploi during the first year of the project| 
the children with whom we worked were eU enrolled in the ele* 
mentary school in which we were based. Since this was really a 
neighborhood school i the children were all local and represented 
the range of the local population. 

During our second year, we were again housed primarily in an 
elementary school, This year howeverj the school was an experi- 
mental one on the University campus and all the children were 
bussed in- The children were primarily but non all black inner- 
city residents, Many of them Were from the same neighborhood, an 
^ area a few miles removed from their school. During this year also, 
Some of our students elected to spend some of their time in other 
settings with other populations of children, Thus while tWo of 
pur students worked with a small class of "severely disturbed*' 
children at a nearby hospital mental health clinic, another 
student developed a small program for kids who'd been excluded 
from school participation, 

The third year saw us make one of our biggest and most im« 
portarit moves. We moved out of a "school" setting into an en- 
vironment that was more clearly (if not totally) our own, Geo- 
graphically, we left the campus on the east-side, and shifted a 
couple of miles to an economically deprived inner^city area on the 
near west- side of Syracuse. Perhaps more importantly, it was 
during this year that we shifted our focus from children having 
trouble in School to children who were already out of school, 
Thie last decision has made quite an impact on us during these 
5:lli6t two years, 

; Our move to a somewhat more autonomous setting in our third 
year^ convinced us of the importance of complete independence. 
It was very difficult, we had found, to exist within someone else's 
V:$etting. As a result, we were able to secure a vacant house from 
jffeKe University, and develop our very own "school" for the fourth 

final year of our project. Again, our move this year madie 
||i|teat impacts in a number of areas. First of ill, we had returned 
i^l^^raphicatly to our starting place on the near east-side of 
ipytacuse. Secondly, we had decided to continue and even Intensify 
If^t^fbcus on excluded children. Finally, having a place all to 
!;|OUrselves opened up a number of possibilities in terms of both 
$^^;^ds of activities, and also the times we could schedule them. 



Although each year saw differences In the kinds of children 
we me t> there were also some similarities over the span of our 
project/For the ttost part it can be said that children who 
found their way to our program in each of the four years were 
seen (by at least one person) as haying some kind of behavior 
problem. Although children referred to our program cme to us ; 
with an Indredlbie variety of psychological and educational labels 
we tried to meet each one as an individual. We were however, able 
to specify some reactions which seemed to appear over and over 
again; 

I) We met many children whose reactions to the world were 
primarily of an ••actlng*out^' nature i These youngsters 
(often very wisely) seemed able to act on the world 
firsts before the world could act on them« Included 
in this group might be kids who^ get into a lot of 
fightsi destroy property, seem to have violent almost 
uncontrollable moments of anger and frustration^ 
lash out verbally at even close frlends» have a lot 
of difficulty controlling their impulses or "waiting'* 
for anything* 

Generally^ these are the children whose responses to the world are 
usually retaliatory and combatatlvei Often^ through their years, 
they have paid a heavy price for their refusal to submit to au- 
thority. Vet, to date> they've been unable to find people and 
situations they could trust enough to try reacting in new ways* 

2} Many of the children weWe encountered in our four years 
were passive and withdrawn, seemingly unable to find an 
entry point into the world. If they were still in 
school, you'd probably find these children in the back 
of the room. Saying very Uttie an^d learning nothing. 
Behavioral ly, these youngsters simply dop*t seem to 
respond to peers^ to adults, to the world around them. 

there are, of course /as many different maladaptive reactions 
as there are troubled children. Kids have all kinds of needs^ 
rational and irrational, and a list of many of them taken directly 
from case reports is included in the ^^Phasing" chapter of this 
volume. 

The traditional psychological and educational labels have^ at 
best» lost some of their meaning over the years. To put it more 
strongly, we have had some difficulty finding meaningful relation* 
ships between that diagnostic scheme and the behaviors and feel« 
Ings of our children. A new and somewhat more relevant classlfl* 
cation system has recently appeared (Regal| Elliott, Grossman, and 
Morse CCBD Monograph, 1971) with relation to "excluded children^' 
and we would like to state the categories in that system and give 
some eKanples from our program. 

In attempting to describe the millions of children who are 
out of school in America todays Regal et. al. define three cate* 
gorles of children who are out of school Involuntarily. * 

The unknown* For the most part, this consists of the half 
million or more children who are simply never enrolled in school. 



^t(Jhlldren themselves are often voiceless in thl$ process. Parents» 
tlor many reasons^ may almply elect to keep thew hoae* Schools 
f^An encoutage parents to keep them away or as has been the case 
:f|re<iuentlyj assign children to waiting lists for special serviced 
Ifhat don't exist* 

WMi / . i- " ■.' ■ . . ■ , ■ ■ . ■ ■; ■ " ■■ 

All of thlSi of c6urse» U Illegal. Ko one has the right to 
deprive a child of an education. It Is supposed to be compulsory 
thAt*8 the law. But, as the authors of the monograph point 
rf^ut, lawvi seem to work only for those who have the resources to 
ydeiftand their rights* Children seldom have access to tho$e re- 
'^iloutces* 

Consider the case of X. X came to our attention when his 
foster mother tried to enroll him In the local public school* 
This would not ordinarily be an unusual clrcurtstancOi but the 
Social worker was concerned because X was nine and a half years 
old and, In effect^ had never been to school* Where he had been 
was six or seven foster homes m four or five years. He never 
stayed in a place long enough to be enrolled In school, and 
imagine his predicament starting his education at the age of nine. 

The unidentified . This category Includes probably several 
million children who are enrolled but are not attending school* 
Often these children are referred to as dropouts, a label that 
the authors note absolves the school of responsibi llty but Is 
often very Inaccurate. "Dropout'* Implies that the child has some 
active role in the decision to not attend. This Is not always 
the case, as there seem to be a number of procedures, legal and 
illegal, that result In non-attendance. 

Legally, most states have formal school exclusion policies. 
Often, however, the procedure is so complex that school officials 
seldom choose to utilize It. It Is much more common that extra- 
legal procedures are used for these purposes, and this category 
covers a multitude of sins. 

For example, children sometimes don't come to school because 
of an arbitrary (and Illegal) suspension by the building principal. 
If you are not the kind of child seen as desirable In the school, 
a principal can find a hundred reasons to suspend you. 

In other ca$es> school non* attendance Is the result of con- 
tinuous suspension. Thus, a child 16 suspended for the maximum 
period allowed and then continually re*suspended at the end of 
each Suspension period. Still another process Is for the school 
; district to determine that a child Is eligible and In need of 
KU$peclal services but that, at the present time, such services are 

not available. Even though many states. Including New York, state 
fcvtthe right of all children to educational services, patents of 
?g^hlldren declared in need of particular special programs often 
'ifijElnd that the program is not even in a planning stage for the 
iPtocal district* As a result, of course, children remain at home. 



Oftentimes too, schools simply encour^e children to not 
attend, either with or without parental knowledge. Often In 
fe Syracuse, we have known cases where children were sent home with 



notes informing parents that their child could not return to 
school unless accompanied by a parent. We also know of some 
Junior highs in town that lock the doors at 9 a.m. and don't go 
looking for late*comers. 

Children In this category ate "floaters^* or "drifters'*. They 
may be in school one day and absent the next three. Or, like 
some we've known, they may walk in one door of the school at 
9 a.m. and out another at 9'. 05. There are no benefits to the 
school experience for these children. What seems even more de- 
pressing is that there seems to be no one at school who cares if 
the child attends. 

the untreated. These are the children who are clearly 
identified, by school personnel, as having some kind of '^behavior- 
al problem' ^ The scarcity of existing remedial facilities oftenj 
according to Regal et . al ., of fers children in this category the 
opportunity to '^shape up or ship out", Exclusion of children who 
are disruptive can be complete or part of the day* 

Many of the Syracuse chi Idren identified as being in need of 
special services because of disruptive behavior seem to be chan- 
nelled into programs that last between two and three hours a day. 
We've worked with children who finish school each day before noon, 
They might spend a period in shop, a period in gym, and the rest 
of their time in homeroom. No provisions are made for their after 
noons, nor is much thought given to their futures, Often these 
kids hang around school for years, continuing to grow physically, 
but not developing in any other way. They are known to everyone, 
and usually stigmatized by most* Children with special needs 
that are left untreated often develop into ineffective and Un- 
happy adults r 
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Hov do they coroe to the ProRrm 

■Jf* W In a genetAl way, the children we've worked 

^j^^Wlth over the past four years but how did we meet there, how 
p (jjld they find their way to our program? During our early years, 
Pji>£ course, the answers are simple - we worked with children en* 
PirOUed in our "home" school, Over the next couple of years, how- 
iK;^yer, finding children becflune a major area of concern as the popu- 
te^lation we'd chosen to work with was officially and, by definition, 
I^Jiilmost Invisible. 

We began by working directly through the local school district 
S Administration. At first, we were surprised to find no "Master 
T List" of children excluded from school. That could mean only one 
of two things; either there were no children excluded from school 
Or there were such children but no official records of them were 
kept at the administrative level. Having already met some ex« 
eluded children, and realizing that some exclusions were illegal, 
we put more faith in the second interpretation and decided to 
look elsewhere for children. 

We contacted a number of teachers, counselors, social workers 
etc., who were willing to give us names of children excluded or 
about to be excluded from their schools* We talked to kids we 
met on the street at 10 in the morning or I in the afternoon, and 
even placed an ad in a neighborhood paper. Pretty soon the word 
beg^ to spread; we got calls from teachers in other schools 
who'd heard about the program and wanted to refer children, 
parents of children we*d met revealed other offspring who were 
also out of school, kids told their friends, somebody even told 
the school district administrators, and soon we were getting re- 
quests to '^see if you can do something" with teenagers identified 
as "about to reach the end of their school experience". 

We found children in their neighborhoods • It seems pretty 
obvious now - if you want to meet and talk with people, go visit 
them where they live. Our students did just that, and in the 
process found not only the children we were seeking, but also 
concerned and troubled parents and families, interested communitv 
residents and workers, and local recreational and educational \ 
resources, Now, we see finding excluded children as a relatives 
easy but incredibly important activity for students in our progmn^ 

How do kids see the Program 

Over the course of the past two years, we have tried to ex- 
i>.i amine and make note of childrens' perceptions of our program. At 
various times during the year, staff members have interviewed and 
recorded childrens responses to specific questions about the en- 
II Vlronment created by our program. A complete set of interviews 
ffi ;l 8 Included, in full, in last year's report {Knoblock, Barnea 6> 
II KEyman, 1972). Here, we will try to summarize some of the child- 
IliiiVens' perceptions. 

We We seen a wide range of children In our program and. Just 
like adults, they've demonstrated a broad range of attitudes and 
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V opinions. Often their responses are couched In tenhs of compari- 

sons to othor settings they've experienced (public school being 
the most obvious 6xanpU)» and we, of course, have been quite 
Interested in those contrasts. 

With tegard to adult-chlld relationships within the confines 
of our program then; 

• they ask ycu, but they don't tell you. 

• Host of them are like my friends. 1 could tell them any- 
thing and they would listen and not mock me. 

• The grown-ups here don't act gtown^up enough. They shoul<; 
tell kids what to do. They just ask 

- (If you want to be left alone), they leave you alone. If 
you ask them, they'll do something with you. 

On self -direction; 

- 1 don't ever listen to somebody else, even if lt»s good 
for me. 

• 1 would whip ray behind if 1 was a teacher or a mother. I 
do a lot of things bad. 

- I know what's best, and I do it, but not all the time. 1 
would ask a grown-up to help me sometimes. 

- Sure, 1 knowwhat*s best for me. Doesn't everyone? But 1 
don't do it. Bet you don't either. 

With regard to helping relationships; 

- They kind of help you help yourself. 

- I don't want to help nobody, and 1 don't want nobody help- 
ing me. 

- Vou can't help somebody that won't let you. 

• Some of the adults need help, too, you know. So stop help- 
ing kids all the time. 1 could help you. 

Some general feelings; 

- It was better than school. 1 didn't learn too much, but 
I liked it. 

• lt*s a good place to be. They help you a lot. I want to 
be in school. 

- You should have some classes and make them go. But It was 
OK; I would go again if 1 wanted to - maybe I would and 
maybe 1 wouldn' t. 

- lt*s OK. you should do more things. You should not let 
kids be bad. 

- 1 loved it. It's the best place. 

We've found these responses (and the many more we've collect- 
ed) to be fascinating pieces of information that are very helpful 
to us in planning for the future. For example, we've noticed 
that some of the negative responses both in the interviews and in 
real situations se^ to be directed toward the concept of "school" 
not to the actual content of what we do. To short-circuit some 
of those reactions, we have decided to stop referring to our 
program as "school" for the time bel»^g. Instead, we'll call it a 
center or community center and continue to operate in the manner 

o 
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thAt will radlAt6 diverse and need^ifulf Uling environments lor 
ell our participants. 

The intetvlewft have also helped us realize that children are 
not always as fragile as their ln8tltutlonally*glven labels might 
ihdtcate* Many of our children have expressed a very accurate 
understanding of their particular school and family difficulties. 
Through the process of Interviewing, staff and students alike have 
learned the value and potential of direct and honest discussion 
of problems between children and adults. 

there should really be another section of this chapter 
headed "Where do they go'*, but unfortunately for most of our 
children, it's too soon to tell. We do have a follow-up process, 
and early In the Fall of 1973 we'll be checking on the whereabouts 
Of each of the children we saw last year (1972-73). Late In 1972, 
ve coflipleted a follow-up Investigation of our 1971-72 class and 
found! 14 children functioning In public school programs, 2 child- 
ren in state training schools, and 3 children out of school com- 
pletely» 

Hopefully, we'll be able to complete a similar survey this 
fall and make the results available to those who wish to see them. 
We also have intentions tro continue a long-term fullow-up of the 
children Involved in our program, for the purposes of both provid- 
ing help and assistance to those who might need to re-utlll2e the 
services of our program, and to provide us with valuable longi- 
tudinal Information about our "graduates"* 

Summary 

We have tried to create a program that is flexible enough to 
meet the needs of the many individually troubled children we have 
met over the years. For many unique children, our program has 
been helpful In providing a reasonable re-entry into the education- 
al process. For others, we have been able to give a year's time 
to reverse a downward spiral and, within the confines of a caring 
and trusting environment, the potential to make some appropriate 
plans for the future. For still others, we've been able to pro- 
vide very little and are still searching for ways to meet them. 

Most Importantly, each year has brought with it new and 
different ideas and plans for ways to work with children. Each 
year Is a learning experience for the adults in the program, and 
as time goes on, we find ourselves able to apply more of the 
knowledge gained from past experience to new problems and con- 
cerns. It Is our hope that this process of learning and re- learn- 
ing will continue for staff and students alike to the continual 
betterment of our program with children. 



Classroom Implementation 



Because of our focus on the importance and value of each 
individual setting his goals and developing ways to meet thera> we 
have encountered a VArlety of ways in which our trainees have en- 
gaged in implementing their goals and behaviors in classrooms. 
The question o.( classroom implementation is extraordinarily com- 
plex in that there occurs a kind of interaction between a person'* 
goals, training program structures, and the press of the school 
one finds oneself in. 

Duting each of the past four years the location and emphasis ^ 
of our program has changed and undoubtedly this has affected the 
behavior of trainees. For example, in our first year we were 
located in a city elementary school of 600 children and 22 class- 
rooms. As part of our program design we encouraged a long period 
of time devoted to "role experimentation", that is to engage in a 
wide Variety of behaviors and roles so as to enable a trainee to 
ultimately decide on how and where to spend the rest of the school; 
year. This all took place in the one school. The very process 
individual trainees engaged in to reach the decision a$ to where 
to put their energies is a fascinating one. Again, we see the 
interaction of all the factors mentioned above along with the 
learning style of different trainees. 

V' .ring our first year each trainee approached this role ex* 
perimentation differently and the following excepts from one 
trainee^ 8 diary shows how seriously he took the task of finding a 
place for himself. 

September 5 First day - a bit befuddled by meeting all the new 
people*- somewhat nervous about looking around 
school. 1 felt te^chets were uncomfortable-- 




meeting was good- -feel 1 have a say In my education 
- decided to follow principal because I really 
donU understand his role at all. 

September 10 1 worked with the kids a bit more today - moved 

away from principal's orbit a little. It was more 
enjoyable for me. He Is beset by bewildering 
complexities - all kinds of bullshit. He does 
have a real concern for other people and this comes 
through. 1 had a real adverse reaction to reading 
consultant and his antl-permlsslve Ideas about 
teaching. A little friction with the staff. 
Principal sort of pushed It off. 1 had mixed 
reactions about being a hall cop - 1 know need for 
ordeV) but I don't like being a cop. 



September 11 



September 18 



October 1 



October 3 



October 15 
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1 worked with M today In her classroom. 1 like It, 
but felt unsure of myself because I don*t know 
what she Is trying to do. She Is a dominant figure, 
very sure of herself. She Is not a bad teacher but 
Is product centered 1 think* 1 would like to work 
with her next week - 1 feel unsi.re of myself and 
Incapable of evaluating her performance. 1 enjoyed 
working with the klds> 

1 see more the need for a systematic approach to 
the classroom - 1 need to explicate for myself my 
general philosophy of education, and then It 
out In the classroom. 1 feel now that the situation 
I'm In somehow contributes to my inconsistencies - 
that lS| a classroom based on order and social 
adaptation I but set up quite freely. However » my 
Inconsistency Is also a product of me. 

Micro Teaching- -wel 1> my reactions are good* 1 see 
that It Is a skill builder and that kind of struc- 
ture 1 needed. I'm anxious to try It. 1 enjoyed 
D's (micro- teaching consultant) presentation. I 
like to have coni^eptual franiework to hang up my 
thoughts. He also confused me somewhat- -made me 
feel Inadequate as a t.eacher* which I guess Is a 
good thing. 

Went Into B's class today. B* (another trainee) and 
myself will take over next week--class reminds me 
of Kohl's> in 36 Chi Idren . I like the atmosphere-- 
hope 1 don^t panic because of. lack of observable 
routine- -I enjoy learning wltkx the kids- -really get 
excited by it. 

I spent the day with C»- the art teacher-- I like 
the way he approaches things- -he Is Interested in 
having the kids express their feellni^s, from their 
life* Realities Is their llfe» not c^rtlstlc laws-- 
pretty neat- -process, not content* The morning 
went well*- In factj O's class was really something. 
Kids really opened up, and let themselves go. The 
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October 17 



October 24 



November 4 



Koveniber 13 



November 17 



afternoon was a different story- -the material didn^ti^ 
(Rdke contact (pictures of Goyai etc) and it flopj^d* 
I felt that perhaps it could have worked, but It 
needed restructuring- -more interaction between ktd$V! 
'^(oaybe 6vert drawing ftrst. 

End of the week**spent the day with C»--went to M*sif ; 
0's> and M*s room- -only M*s roota turned on» It was - 
real good-- they were excited^ too* I noticed this f 
was only time teacher stayed^ plus took part in art; 
with kids* I 

Vas in B's class for the whole day-*morning went 
well, but afternoon was blah--could not get kids 
turned on- -nevertheless, 1 want to stay in that 
class* 

Summary of two big problems 1 have 

1, Gap between B*s and A's (children and 
teachers; mental patients and therapists) 
that was brought out So clearly In X Never 
Promised You A Rose Garden < 

2. What the hell is a school and what does it 
have to do with the community- -what is ^ 
difference betwoen neighborhood school : 
decentralized school boards? 

Saw A today --he was receptive of m ajid my proposal | 

of friendship. He seems to be in a World of his | 

own- -he verba Heed quite extensively about hie 4 

imaginary friends; he frequently went through ;| 

fantasies related to concrete things we did (sit 1 

down on bench, walk on path)--h€ was quite pbyalcal ? 

in his affection for me (holding handsi hitting), C 

B^s class went OK- -introduced mystery powders and 
kids really took to it. It really gets messy, but- 
•I'm quickly losing my assumption of what school 
should be, and I'm glad of doing that«*I*m also 
glad I*m a "trainee," so I*m not floundering with 
all kinds of responsibi llty--As I was cleaning up, 
B alerted me to a tussle brewing between K and C* 
G was attempting to get at C, so I took K out o£ 
room- -however, C found us downstairs and egged on 
by a crowd, went at lC--well, it was quite a fight 
and the whole first floor was In somewhat of an up- 
roar. Principal came down and helped me with 0 and 
we did a life space interviews-reflecting on what 
happened; I was glad of principal's help, but feel 
the LSI was too short* -I felt rushed to a solqtion. 

Monday morning--! wasn't looking forward to this 
day at all, but it turned out better than I expected* 
The morning in B's class went well; I'm learning 
things about structuring situatlon8--mystery powders 
has a hold on some of the kids; I enjoy learning 
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with them-«howevet| 1 donU understand the chAos of 
around 10:3Q| except that perhaps the mystery 
powdevs ran out| so the kids reacted with chaos-- 
briUiant deduction! However i I don't know how 
long we (B and I) will have to provide materials 
and things to learn**there is still very little 
Initiative. 

My talk with Peter was real good for me* -Peter and 
Ellen helped me with the problem with L. AUo» I'm 
clear about my final role, that is to work Vlth B 
in her claesroom. 

One can literally see and feel the agony and struggle this 
trainee experienced in finding his way into a school and a par- 
ticular classroom* in responding to what he learned he stated^ 
"I lost assumptions of what a school should be, and began to 
build new concept of school and education.'^ In contrast Was 
another trainee's approach who seemed, at least on the surface, 
unwilling to analyze her experience. Her statement was: "Didn't 
learn anything new, but found myself being more aware of feelings 
of others and how I affected them." 

We continued to gather evidence of the enormous impact the 
specific environment had on the behavior of trainees. During our 
third year one of our trainees expended an enormous amount of 
energy on developing a set of skills which Included responding to 
both the academic and personal needs of children. We were in a 
setting and with children in which We had to confront and respond 
to children's behavior and she was a leader in that respect. The 
following is her description of her teaching behavior in October, 
January and June* 



TeachinR Behavior ; 



October: -I think I am still too directive and don't let kids 
take on enough responsibility for their own learning. 
Also, I still tend to take the things the kids do and 
say too personally, but I'm not as bad at this as I was 
last year. I like to question a lot. In order to guide 
and stimulate thought. I think I'm good at talking 
with kids, not at them. And, mostly, I enjoy doing 
things with kids, rather than watching them do things 
or telling them about things. 

January: -1 can see few changes in my teaching behavior since I 
last wrote about lt« 1 don't feel that I'm too direc- 
tive any more. Occasionally I feel a personal need for 
more organization, but I don't think I Impose that on 
kids* At present, I see myself as having one major 
teaching problem--I can't think of fun and exciting 
ways to approach a lot of math or spelling or reading. 

June: -As a teacher this year I have spent a great deal of 
time in the following ways: 

1. 1 have suggested countless activities to individual 
students and asked them if they wanted to learn some 



math or learn to knit with me< I also brought in 
gamos and items that 1 thought would Interest 
9peclftc students, based on hobbies or things 
they'd talked about. 

2,1 have talked a lot with students about their 
interests and ways to pursue them. 1 have tried 
to get students to commit themselves to activities 
of their own cbooslngi and I have reminded them of 
comfliitrcents they'd made. 

3,1 have worked one^to^one with students who were 
ready and willing to make a coinrnltinent to a specific 
area of study (like math or crafts). 

4« I have taken students to parka, to the zoo, to my 
homei and to other places of local interest. 

5i 1 have played pool, basketbaU, gone swimming and 
played many other games with kids for fun and 
relaxation. 

64 1 have tried to stop crises by talking to kids or 
taking dangerous things from them, or asking them 
to leave* or removing them from the situation, etc. 

7< 1 have talked about the kids' hang-ups with them**' 
like lack of trust cf whites or adults or women, or 
fear of blacks, etc. 

This past year she worked ae a teacher In an alternative 
school. During this year she deacribed herself as focusing much 
more on the academics and structuring the reading program than on 
talking with chi Ldren about their feelings and behavior* She gave 
as her reason for this the fact that others were talking with 
children and she saw a need for focusing on academics. This 1ft 
a dramatic example of the pull a specific environment can have on 
a teacher. 

When it comes to making sense out of just how a teachet 
implements his values and beliefs Into a C las Broom, we are cOfi* 
stantly impressed with what an evolutionary process this ir- With 
a serious person who has a commitment to personal growth th.; can 
be an exciting experience. We have come to see the year with us 
as a step along the way and to realize that careful follow«up and 
feedback often puts the training year In greater perspective. One 
of our gradi'^tes was kind enough to write us the following lettert 

"L have just been able to surface for atr, amid all the 
hustUng around I've been doing, and wing off a note to yoUi 

the primary motivation for the note is the copy of the Third 
Year Report I received a week or two back. I was really 
excited to get it, Poor B. came home around 5i 30 p.m. I 
had been sitting in the same chair since 4 p«mi and continued 
so until at least 8 p.m., with occasional nods to her hungry 
appetite. It Was one of those "1 couldn't put it down h<o\^if^ 

My main Impression was that the report really captured a 
very significant amount of our program last year. It's 
really integrated - I remember filling out so many items and 
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\ feedback *• logd» r^portsi etc. « and it ofUn seeaed 
\ piecemeal - but you 0Ot It all together w^ll. I think 
\ it's pretty valuable* In one dense particularly! it 
I really hit me how goddamn much info we all exchanged - 1 
\cjoul4 alt down one year latet, read through our statements 
k^i' i^^^^^*^®^^^^^^^ and with some accuracy remember 

^ " ^. vhose Issues they were - In a sense hear the people * In- 
V ; eluding myself - talking again - before I read the profiles. 

Having the concreteness of such a document m hand caused 
me to reflect quite a bit on the whole year again, in light 
of this year J my first teaching, 1 have a lot of connections 
I have made between last year and this • things, attitudes 
really 1 applied - but 1 can't offer them all at this moment 
(I'll send a cassette, it's easier and freer than writing). 
But I can say this: Pete, EUen^ Bill, there was great 
difficulty for tne to assess the effect of the program and 
people on me last yearj I lay that fact to the day to day 
mechanics, and the closeness of everyone in the program - 
there was almost no way for me to get a perspective away 
from the people and program for any length of time. The 
frictions, the mlsccmmunlcatlons, style quirks have 
diminished - taken their proper perspective, and 1 feel 
real good at being able to point to many "learnings" which 
1 have Internalized - and I guess 1 feel if 1 can learn 5 
or 10 behaviors, feelings, attitudes toward life, that 1 
feel were new for me, and are now comfortable for me, I 
gained a lot. 

So much of what people preach in education is trite, hashed 
over, and warmed over, that they should pay everyone wha 
has a unique, original idea a million bucks a year - and 
1*11 bet we wouldn't pay out much - I think original ideas 
are hard to come by. But I do feel also that I was able to 
accept the ideas of others I was Involved with last year - 
ideas that were often brand new for me - and make them mine. 

I guess all summed up, here is my message: I felt good at 
the end of last year that the program had benefitted me, 
that 1 had learned from its people* 1 shared that idth you 
In June • however, it was flat for me somehow - my reaction, 
1 mean - not exciting anyway, just matter of fact. 1 think 
that's because I was too close to It all and maybe too tired 
running around finishing up. A lot 3eems more valuable to 
me * and maybe 1 wis saying this to myself unconsciously 
last June - "sure, it was a significant year, but that's 
because you Just spent a year of your life doing it; how 
significant will It be to you a year from now or two years • 
will you still hear the people you were Involved with speak- 
ing their messages, making their values clear?" The fact 
that I got such a clear picture a few weeks ago attests to 
the fact that a year later it all seems to have gained in 
significance. I'm glad of that, I think we all worked hard 
to make it so. Thanks. | 

This kind of feedback is heartening to university faculty 
^o are sometimes at a loss to see the immediate Impact of a 
preparation program for students. Our experience continues to 



point up th« obsorvdtloh made' $o clearly in the above letters 
that It frequently takes epme tisne and distance for the gtaduatee 
of out program to begin internalizing their experience and acting 
upon the betiefSft concepts and techni<iues to which they were 
exposed* 



ImplementinR Open Classrooms 

In our focus on the preparation of teachers, we adhere to 
what could be called an ^^open education" approach* By this we 
mean an enviroment in wbich each^individual has a great deal to 
say about detetimining his learning needs and ways in which he can 
meet these needs. An integral part of functionirig it\ aii open 
setting is the opportunity for developing interpereonat relation- 
ships and relationship skills. By virtue of "living" and learn** 
ing in such close proxinity to others offers a unique opportunity 
for group learning* Obviouslyi one's willingness to be active 
and self-directed in an open setting detenalnea in large measure 
the success of this environments 

In keeping with one of our strongest beliefs that a prepa- 
ration program can present a process to prospective teachers that 
represent^' a point of view and sets of behaviors that have direct 
relevance for how one functions with chlldreni the staff encourag 
ed an open education approach for both our trainees and the 
children with whom they worked. 

One example of an Open Classra^m for Children with Special Needs 

A graduate of our preparation program taught a group o£ 15 
primary level children labeled "educable retarded" in a public 
school program. These children exhibited a wide range of dlffl^ 
culties-*pbysi*;al (speech, hearing), learning and emotionali As 
part of her program the children were each assigned to a homeroom 
and reported to it first in the morning. As a beginning way to 
make a child feel part of the school this can be useful. Once 
with this teacher, a number of the children spent various amounts 
of time in other rooms for different activities. 

The following is the description of the activities engaged' 
in by this teacher and the children during one morning « Embedded 
within this "typlcal^v morning are a number of characterlstice we 
have come to associate with open education. These will be dls<* 
cussed following this description of the morning. 

The room is large and bright^ divided into areas by movable 
partitions. There is a wide range of materials around the 
room: maybe 50 Easy-to-Read books, a lot of magazines, 
records, manipulative things (blocks, puzzles, Lincoln Logs, 
some toys), art supplies, film strips and machine, tape 
recorder, games, puppet stage, etc. There were teacher-made 
materials (mostly phonics and math) and a lot of cnlld 
posters and books and art products on the walls. In general 
the content represented a wide range of approaches -from 
basal series and dittos to children's paperbacks ai^d games. 
The^'rules" on the wall were the following: 
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No ehoutingi no running. 
VicV up atter playing. 
SUy out of other's desks. 
Remember ve all have feelings. 

8:30 Children come In. Teacher asks them to go to home- 
rooms. One child stays. Other children say^ *'lt 
isn't fair.** Teacher says^ **Do you know why she 
stays? Because she gets afraid of other children. 
Vou have friends in your homeroom.'* Chitdt "She 
doesnU have friends?*^ **No.** Children leave. 

8:40 Children come back in. They find their desks. The 
teacher says they will rearrange them when all the 
children are here. Teacher, "You can have free time." 
Child says, "No, let's do work now." This child has 
cleft palate and is hard to understand. Teacher says» 
"It helps if you show roe when I can't understand." He 
says, "OK" and shows her. Other children also tell 
her what he's saying. 

Child takes turn selecting and putting day's words on 
board: house, people, ape, clothes, ABCs, colors, 
dwarf, bear. Children all doing different things-- 
blocks, copying words, lots of talking- -most of them. 

One child crying. Teacher says, "What's the matter?" 
Child next to the crying child echoes, "What^s the 
matter?" Another child says, '*He's always crying. He 
gets mad when. • J' * 

^A. asks teacher about roeeting with her mother. Teacher 
says her mother said A. could dress herself now. 

8:50 Teacher meets at small table behind screen with two 
children. Three others come over. A high school 
student comes in. Child says to me (observer), '^meet 
her* She helps me with my work*" She (high school 
^^.tudent) sits and works with the child. Children work; 
they are copying words from the board, reading, or 
playing games. Teacher works aKne with a child doing 
math. Teacher talks with children about physical 
hurts, wipes noses, etc.; they come over to her while 
she is "tutoring." 

9:00 Another child comes in* She begins looking at a book 
and reading. , 

9:10 Two children leave to go to another rooro* 

9:12 Another child ccmes in. Teacher talks with four 
children re schedule* *who goes where, when. High 
school student playing math card game with G. Teacher 
says, "G. is going to finish this game and then he's 
going to do some work for me. Right, G.?" Two other 
children doing writing lesson and math papers- -a lot 
of talking and walking. Teacher gets out a record; 
several children ask her whose it is. She says, '*It*8 
mine. I thought it was my turn to bring one in." One 
child asks if it is the teacher's record or her 




husband'si She says it belongfi to them bQthi Sh^ 
written Words to song on big i^ap^r. One cMld 
tucnl pagesi three children stand in front and sing 
i*Moc>nshedoVi'' Obviouslyi had <ione this be£ore« A.and 
G< slhgi A. dances. "Play it again.*' She does. 

* ' • ' . ■ . ^ 

9:20 Several children focus on the clocks checking when to 
go to other rooms. Teacher sits with the high school 
studenti G« working oii ma>-hs she holds 0. on her lap. 
Child a6ks/'*When are we going to play the ganie?^» 
Teacheri "About five minutes." 

9:25 Teacher sets up i'asae (all children sitting with her 
except J, who is looking at a book and sayS no when 
the teacher goes over to invite Wm). 

Teacher; "It'e a guessing game." (She had put a 
number of items in a cloth bag#). "Why can't you 
tell what's In the bag? • .^What's another way you 
could find out what's there without seeing it?" 
Children seem very Involved and take turns feeling 
objects in the bag. Teacher asks J. again If he 
wants to play • 

9:33 Two children leave. Teacher says, •*'Bye| see you 
later^* and continues game with others . . ."Look at 
what is thore- Try to remerober which ones I removed." 

9:40 Teacher ooraet to talk to roe (observer). Children 

finish gat *^ end come over. Teacher asks some uHldren 
to finish their work. Child helps put away bic^ks 
without being asked. Teacher says to A., "Maybe you 
could help, too*" G. tries to use J.^s tnlrrorj J, 
takes it back. Teacher says to G., "Vou Can use mine* 
That's J." s and she doesn't want you to use it." G. 
leaves and forgets it; he asks tne to brush his hair. 
A, asks teacher to play cards* Two children playing j 
ball; D. playing cards with A.; J* reading; B. playing 
j math matching game that teacher made; two children 
doing puzzles alone. 

Teacher says, "D., Hiss doesn't like to see balls 

in the school building* VeUl both get into trouble. 
How about getting out the bowling pins?" He Juit sayS, 
"Awy" and plays with small ball. Teacher says, "OK, 
put the ball in your locker:, D.". 

A. brought in Richard Scary' s Best Storybooks . New 
high school student comes in. teacher gets children 
together, reads story. Children still active. 
Teacher walks , reading . Asks T . rot to bang . (Two 
children have hiding places in cabinets covered by 
posters*-they are in and out of hiding place.) Teacher 
involves G., who is hiding and making noise, by asking 
[him to roar for the lion in thje book. She says, "0* 
ihas the best roar!" After that, G* comes out and sits 
so he can see book ♦ 

A. says, wish you wouldnU 'read any more." Teacier 



says, *'Vou don't like 



me to read your book." 
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Teacher AnnounceSi "Five more minutes and ve'U have 
a enacki" 



Ok comes over and imitates the teacher^ asking me 
(observer) to play "What's In the Bag?" 

Two children ask the teacher to read them a book 
about baseballs She sits with them and reads* 

10:00 Snack* Some children have brought their own and 
teacher has graham cracker for others. 

Recess. Teacher says children can go out but don't 
have to. Most children decided to stay inside with 
the high school student. The teacher and I get a 
cup of tea and come back to the room; the children 
stand or sit near us, talking. 

10:15 School bell* Teacher gets small group together to 
do the Talking Alphabet; she puts the record on and 
the three children sit with the high school student 
and do It. 

Teacher then gets three girls and plays a phonics 
game with them (she had made the game). 

Teacher > "D.| either you sit with us or go back to 
what you were doing and not Interrupt.'* 

10:34 Teacher goe^ to the board and shows slK children how 
to play tlc-tac-toe by playing It with B. "Do you 
understand? No? Let's try It again." Several 
children then play together at the board. 

D. asks again about moving the desks; wants It "like 
the beginning of the year." Teacher says» "Let's 
make a map of how It was then." She gets a large 
sheet of paper. 

S. asks teacher for time with N«| the second high 
school student. The teacher says, "A. has special 
time with her» but maybe A* could share?" A.i "Nol" 
Teacher, "It's hard to share someone you like so much," 

10:45 K.| high school student, arrives. Teacher says» "N.i 
we have a problem*" re A.^s concern. Somehow this was 
resolved and N. Made puppets with three girls « Teacher 
to A., "When we do things together » we can't always 
have them Just the way we want them." 

10:50 Children positioning their desk preferences on map of 
the room. 

11:00 Teacher asks children to clean up and get ready to see 
Electric Company on TV. (Three children are making 
puppets, J. playing with magnets.) Two children are 
pretending to fight. Teacher, "G. and J., that 
doesn't look very good. Stop*" Two children leave to 
help the gym teacher. 

il;0a J. watching Family Affair (TV), Four children making 
puppets. One/child playing with blocks. I (observer) 
talk to two b^ySi Teacher does a puzzle vrith G. / 
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11:20 M. going to Maine. Teacher gets maps £or himi J. 

Wants to put thtead around room. Teacher says, "You 
know why you can't do that, because it is so thin that 
someone could tun into it and not see and hurt then* 
selveSi" Ve talk a little. Teacher says to some 
children, "I'll put these dittos out after lunch and 
you can take what you want.'* J., "Can I take one now?" 
"Of course.'^ Teacher sees C. reading a book and goed 
over and talks with hiro about it* 

11^30 Lunch. First children go. B. calls lunch roll. 0. 
brought in newi clipping. Teacher reads it to hiro* 
Then we go to lunch. (Teacher has half -hour). 

Teacher Comraents i 

In response to questions, the teacher of this classroom said: 

"I would describe the children's behavior as approximating 
normal children except that they are immature, developmental ly 
behind others of their chronological age... My general goal 
for the classroom was to prove that these children are Just af 
capable as other children in terms of day-to-day functioning* 
I felt the children were expected not to do rouch of a^iything 
and they would welcome the chance to be like others... I felt 
the children needed to have as rouch to say about their class 
as I did and other people did." 

Observer Comments ; 

"I felt that there was a great deal of room for children to 
initiate activities for themselves and with others (including 
the teacher). A number of the children asked the teacher 
(and high school students) to do specific things with them 
(read, play card game, etc.). of the tiroe was open for 

children to make choices about What they wanted to do. Often, 
the teacher made a suggestion or initiated soroe kind of con* 
tent, but the children could take it or leave it. Children 
initiated much of the content of the day--for individuals and 
to a lessee extent for the group (mar of room)* 

There is a kind of teacher-established routine, although it 
didn't seero arbitrary; everything flowed. If the teacher 
hadn't shown me the schedule, I don^t know that I would have 
thought of it as a schedule. 

The group experiences were more teacher- directed, although in : 
all cases the children were very active (What's in the Bag, 
Show and Tell). Children talked much more than the teacher 
did. She initiated pne*to-one things with kids, often around 
skills. Children sejemed to enjoy it. 

I saw no negative/oyertly resistive interactions regarding 
content. If they didn't want to participate, teacher left 
them alone, although she did extend invitation three times* 

The children seemed to respond favorably to routine, were 
eager to "work" this A.M. While the room and Its contents re- 
flected a concern with skills, the feeling was certainly not 
one of something being forced down the children's throats. 
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They seemed to see the skill things (the easier things anyway) 
as pUy. , 

Feelings were mentioned a lot by b^jth children and teacher, 
One rule on wall stated: 'Ve^ve all got feelingsl" Teacher 
Seemed to convey an attitude of acceptance. I can't re- 
member her using the te.inis **good-bad**, She recognized 
children a lot, tried to include everybody, said goodbye and 
hello as each child came and went in the room. She Just 
didn^t seem judgmental to me. 

A lot of transitions with children in and out, and they 
seemed to handle It well. Teacher gave a lot of time 
notices, warnings: '*tn five minutes weUl do this; in five 
minutes G. has to go to g^nn." I felt good there. Children 
seemed happy. The room was noisy, busy and active. Children 
seemed to feel good about each other and about the teacher**' 

The above excerpt highlights a variety cf teacher behaviors 
which aid children with special needs ,vid which are often seen in 
open classrooms. For example, a set of these behaviors have to 
do with the nature of the inter'personal contacts between teacher 
and child. This particular teacher tendcid to ask children 
questions, not of a rhetorical nature, but having to do with 
information^seeking and fostering inquiry. 

Example: In the incident in vrfiich the teacher allows one 



child to remain in her room while she asks others 
J:o check into tV.eir homerooms, some children 
objected to ona child staying. She responded by 
asking, "Do you know why :.he stays?'* And then 
offers an explanation. 



It is of interest to note that her explanation is not of a 
bureaucratic nature, but deals frankly with the child's feelings, 
helping the others to empathize with this one child. The develop- 
ment of a classroom climate which fosters caving of one child for 
another and facilitates empathetic reactions is a vital focus and 
has great implications for those teachers and children involved 
in mainstreaming activities. It is of importance, because in 
regular classrooms we are frequently dealing with attitudes and 
concerns that children (and teachers) may have about each other. 
Frankness, openness, and more importantly a process for respond- 
ing to these concerns is necessary. For this teacher, she spent 
a good portion of her time talking with children. 

Her conversations with the children had many purposes. For 
example, she would help children define the use of their time 
(talking with four children regarding their schedule); ask 
children to clarify so she can understand them ("It helps if you 
show me when I can*t understand'*); encourages children to assist 
each other (** Maybe you could help"). 

A second category of her responses has to do with the inter* 
action of the child, teacher^ and curriculum materials . For 
exsmple, late in the morning she made contact with one child, who 
was going to Maine with his family. She located some maps for 



him« A reading of the morning activities points up the great 
rango of interpersonal i as well as currlculumi encounters between 
teacher and child* 



A third aspect has to do with the use of human resources Ifi 
the classroom. This teacher and many others Involved in open 
education value the utilization of other adults assisting in th^ 
room. In this instancei high school studenls were part of the 
learning environment i Alsoi this teacher makes use of other 
children in the classroom as helpers of their peers. This notion 
of children helping other children has great potential value in 
integrated classrooms. 

Those educators adhering to an open education approach to 
j responding to the needs ot children with special needs tend to 
believe in the potential for growth residing within each child. 
We are attempting to challenge a lot of assumptions about the 
needs of handicapped children and the conditions most facllitatlve 
of their learning. 



Open education approaches are currently being explored in 
regular education* There is much within this point of view which 
recommends its application to work with troubled children. Open 
eduN':ation speaks to the basic humanity In everyone. It recognizes 
the growth potential residing in each person as he moves toward 
his goal of self ^realization . it attempts to impose less and ex« 
plore morij. The reader is urged to seriously consider both the 
human and educational implications of open education since our 
greatest resource is people and the development of each child and 
adult^s effort to move toward his personal goal of self actual* 
V nation . 

Special education has a long history of concern for the in- 
tellectual and emotional development of children. This concern 
has grown out of a combination of actual needs of children and a 
set of beliefsi values> and attitudes that specify the directions 
in which children should move. The present emphasis on educating 
emotionally disturbed children^ particularly those children in 
urban centers^ has brought special educators to focus on many 
children whoso problemsj needs, and concerns fall into less classi- 
cal and clinical categories. They are children and youth who are 
not fitting the existing structure of public school programs^ and 
it is not clear what the proper interventions ought to be once 
they are in programs. 

Due to the escalating expense of residential and institution- 
al programs, the overwhelming number of children remain in school 
and community based programs. Furthermore} in recent years edu* 
caters of disturbed children have seen the special class as some- 
what limiting in that it often tended to be the only programming 
intervention within the public schools. There ie a decided trend 
toward resource teacher approaches which emphasize keeping a child 



Open Education for Emotionally Disturbed Child ren 
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In 6 tegular classroom and ultimately redefining and restructuring 
the classroom* 

This article discusses open education for emotionally dls- 
tutbed children as one alternative to redefining classrooms. Con* 
ceptuallslng and Ittiplementlng open education concerns values and 
beliefs about children and learningt as well as processes for sup« 
potting the growth of children* 

Presently} there Is a growing number of articles about open 
education. The term Itself reflects the influence of British 
primary education, often in statements concerning their Infant 
Schools (Weber, 1971). Open education has often been associated 
with "Informal classrooms" (Rathbone, 1971) and '^open classrooms^* 
(Kohl, 1970) and has been referred to as the "Integrated day" or 
the "Leicestershire model*" 

Regardless of the name, there is an overriding belief in the 
growth potential of children and, in this case, of children called 
etnotionally disturbed. There is a strong humanistic component to 
open education-* the child is valued for what is already inside of 
him and is not seen from the perspective of a deficiency model: 

If we want to be helpers, counselors, teachers, guiders, 
or psychotherapists, what we must do is to accept the 
person and help him learn vhat kind of person he is 
already. What is his style, what are his aptitudes, 
what is he good for, not good for, what can we build 
upon, what are his good raw materials, his good poten* 
tlalltles? We would be non* threatening and would supply 
an atmosphere of acceptance of the child's nature which 
reduces fear, anxiety and defense to the minimum possible. 
Above all, we would care for the child, that is enjoy him 
and his growth and self *actuall2atlon (Maslow, 1968, p. 693). 

Open education then is part of a focus on a more humanistic 
approach to the education of children. Needless to say, there 
are many opinions on what constitutes open education. 



Open education strives to be what its name states- *open to 
all those participating in the environment. Ihere is an oppor- 
tunity for each person, child, and adult to have something to say 
about what is done and why It is donj. 



pemoc ra t i c P r ac 1 1 c e s 

Our experiences during the past 10 years in developing more 
open learning environments for the preparation of teachers and 
for the education of children and youth have convinced that 
this is a model for a dynamic society. Open education can offer 
a way of spending time together which enhances the learning and 
development of everyone in that environment and at the same time 
lets each person live in au environment which fosters democratic 
principles (Sudbury Valley School, 1970). 



What is Open Educatlon ^t 
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These princlpUs involve (a) respecting and valuing the indl- 
vidual rights of each person» (b) viewing the learning environment 
as a community in which those who are directly involved have con- 
trol over what happens to them, and (c) guaranteeing equal oppot- 
tunlty without bias against the sklUSi viewpointi or goals o£ 
each learner in the environment. These values are rooted deeply 
In our past and In our present rhetoric, and it la conceivable 
that learning env'^tonments can honestly reflect these values. 



Psychological Propositions 

Open education is also a set of psychological propositions 
about how children learn. In her recent book, The En&Ush Infant 
School and Informal Educatlon > Weber (1971) specified three such 
propositions: 

1. Each child learns differently and has his own schedule and 
strategy for learning. 

2. Children learn optimally In a rich and complex environment 
which encourages exploration. 

3. Children learn best In a self directed fashion and In an en* 
vlronment which fosters their interaction with learning 
matetlals and with other people. 

There are undoubtedly other psychological propositions whlcit 
are equally relevant (Holt, 1967; Rogers, 1969; Featherstone, 
1971) but those of Weber's point out the relatlonchlp between the 
values cited above and their translation into propositions about 
learning* 



Set of Practices 

This relationship becomes even more clear when open education 
is seen as a set of practices which tends to reflect the above 
values and propositions. In literature on education it is unpre- 
cedented to have so many detailed descriptions of actual classroom 
practices and interactions between teachers and children (Dennlson, 
1969; Herndon, 1971). Since a summary of these practices would 
be difficult, the reader is encouraged to read RathboneU (1971) 
discussion of the implicit rationale of the open education class- 
room and Berth's (1971) discussion of the assu.nptions open edu- 
cators make about children's learning. There are certain 
practices which find high visibilitv in many open classrooms. In 
an effort to convey what actually happens in open classrooms, a 
brief analysis of .the baha^rlors and interactions of children and 
teachers follows. 

Child Behaviors . The following list is representative of a wide 
r/ariety of child behaviors encouraged in open education settings 
(knob lock, 1970): 

I • A premium would be placed on the learning becoming 
J self directed. Depending on the psychosocial develop* 
} mcnt of the child and his Interests, the environment 
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of the cUseroom should allow him as much self choice about 
what he should learn and how he should learn it. 



• Children are encouraged to specify their learning needs and 
interests and seek ways Co meet these needs* 

. Children engage in exploratory activity in an attempt to 
find the relationship between themselves and the materials 
in their environment. 

• Children spend time with other children assisting them in 
learning activities and engaging in a variety of play 
activities. 



• Children offer feedback to teachersi parents^ and others 
concerning the viability of the learning environment. 

• Children evaluate their own progress and contribute to the 
charting and analysis of their activities. 

• Children play a vital role In working out their problems, 
disagreements, and conflicts with other children and adults. 

Teacher behaviors . Insights have been gained into che behaviors 
engaged in by teachers within open settings. Three followup 
studies of Syracuse University graduates have provided valuable 
Information on what classroom teachers are actually doing with 
troubled children In open education environments. The following 
observations have been made in such settings: 

. Adults function as partners and facilitators of children's 
learning. There Is a tendency to respond to Individual 
children and small groups. 

. Adults function as organisers of tb<> learning resources 
(materials, adults > and other children)^ making such 
resources known and available to the children. 

. Frequently, the adults will design learning activities 
and encourage children to participate In them. There are 
a variety of teacher behaviors having to do with the 
Initiation of activities. In one classroom I observed 
that a teacher had certain time periods for designated 
activities-- free cholcei reading^ math vocabulary develop- 
ment! or playground. Within several of these activities 
the teacher encouraged children to pursue the activity or 
task (finding words that begin with th, cr, etc.) In their 
own way. 

• Teachers tend to ask many questions of the children find 
encourage them to solve problems rather than ask for or 
accept answers from adults. 

. Teachers often view themselves as resources and catalysts 
for learning for the children and other adults. This Implies 
that teachers need to be explicit about their skills and 
Interests so that their skills can be used more efficiently. 



Teacherd ixp^nd conslderAbLe energy asilstlng the children 
in committing their time and in setting reasonable and 
realistic goals for thenoelves, 



"Behavior" of Curriculum Materials 

The use of materials forms an integral {xart of open education 
learning environments^ In a sensei these materials behave and 
speak to childv'en and adults. In choosing materials} open edu* 
cators typically prefer those that are more open endedi such as 
the activity based science approach of the Elementary Science 
Study under the direction of the Educational Development Center 
<EDC)i the mathematics orientation of Biggs and Maclean (1969), 
and the reading approa'^h known as reading through experience (Lee 
& Allen* 1963)* This list is not all inclusivei since many 
teachers .ind children develop their oWn materials » In any event, 
the iMtorials used tend to ask something of the learner. They are 
active and do not encourage passive encounters* 

Open educators are intrigued with experientially based learn* 
ing in which the child interacts with the learning mAt'jrial in a 
satisfying and thought provoking fashion (Hawkins, i\n)i ihis 
"messing about" in a subject matter is often a persoral matter, 
but it is thought essential to bring children and concrete learn* 
ing materials into contact with each other* 

One final comment on the use of instructional materials needs 
to be made* Learners and materials function optimally in learning 
environments that are arranged and designed to facilitati^ learning 
and communication between tho child and his iaaterials» Uoom ar« 
rangements, schools, corners ot 1:00ms, and so on all convey differ* 
enc messages to the child. In informal classrooms the expectation 
is that space will entice and respond to the creative urge of 
children and that it will respcnd to the varying needs f.or activi- 
ty, exploration, and soliwuJe (Hall, 1969; Sommer, 1969)* 



Responses to Children's Concerns 

The point of view argued for in this article takes issue with 
any Usting of characteristics of disturbed children. On a deeper 
Vevel, there is the philosophical concern over the use of the label 
omo,tionaUv disturbed and the educational relevance of employing 
di<»curbanca as a concept* Nevertheless, my experieuoe during the 
past decadal in focusing on children and youth in urban settings 
has brought me into contact with a variety oi concerns and be* 
haviors* 

I have long believed in a psychoeducational model of te&cher 
preparation and education of troubled children (Long, Mc^rse, & 
Newman, 1971). Over the years at Syracuse University we have 
tried in our teacher preparation program to conceptualize and 
operationalize what is meant by this model (Knoblock & Carcea, 
1969j Knoblock, 1971). 

This pr^isent effort to explore open education for troubled 
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children li| in my oplnlotii a logical extension of the psycho* 
educational toodol. The tenets of this model apply to open edu« 
eationi and in facti by creating an open environment we may be en* 
hancing the opportunity to implement approaches commonly thought 
of as psycho -educational I For exanpUi both models advocate the 
integration of affect and content in the classroom. Both rely on 
acknowledging and responding to the feelings and behaviors of 
children. Both respond to the readiness levels of children for 
th« implementation of academic skill development i Both believe 
that often learning will take place only if it is put in the con« 
text of relationships and only if the learner feels good enough 
about himself as a learner and person, Other parallels could be 
foundi but the important point may be that open education ap* 
ptoaches provide a learning environment in which the teacher can 
truly function as a diagnostician in the sense of seeing children 
operate in a variety of activities and with many other individuals. 

Our cUnical experience and extensive interviewing of troubled 
children has iod us to focus on five concerns of these children. 
These are not meant to summarr'e a disturbed child but should be 
seen as examples of core concerns sufficiently troublesome to 
cause some children to act upon themi Many schools in turn have 
responded to these behaviors and feelings of troubled children. 
Borton (1970) discussed student concerns and focused on relation* 
ship concemsi self identity^ and control concerns (a student^s 
sense of his visibility and impact in the world). In many ways 
Table I and the following discussion incorporate some of the same 
corcetns that Borton made reference to. 

Conflict with Authority 

The power relationships between teachers and children has 
tended to erode the potential for learning in many school environ* 
nents. The win* lose focus of many teachers and children is no 
solution; no one wins in the ultimate sense. Informal classrooms 
(another designation under open education) tend to be places in 
which the participants want to be. This alone can contribute to 
a sense of ownership for what happens. When we take pride in our 
environments I we tend to make a commitment to working problems 
through. In our learning environment for children we focused on 
Children and youth excluded from school. Initially^ some students 
experienced considerable difficulty with the freedom and the 
choices. Adults functioned In ways which helped them become com- 
fortable and active. To be surei concerns existed between adults 
and children^ but these became personal and intimate and had less 
to do with adults as roles or as authorities with control over 
them. Once contact between child and adult is put in the context 
of a relationship) there Is an even greater opportunity to respond 
to issues of limit»settlngi aggression^ and Interpersonal concerns 
that invariably spring up in the classrooms. 

Hovinj^ Away from Othersj Self > and Inner Concerns 

Traditional education has placed a premium on children's be- 
coming dependent on the adult^ and in turni there has been a dlmi* 
nution in many children's willingness and ability to be active in 




TABLE 1 

Concerns of Troubled Children end the Response of Open Edacfttlon 



■ ■ I J ■ ■ ■ .1 - ... i ■ 

Concerns of troubled children Response of open education 



Conflict with authority 



Tendency to move away from 
people and concerns ^ an un* 
willingness and Inability to 
capitalize on their 
resources* 



Concern with establishing 
relationships with adults who 
are trustworthy i 

Feelings of loss of control 
over their own feelings and 
their learning environments. 



Deep feelings of Inadequacy 
leading to negative self 
concepts* 



Nonauthoritarian adults and 
environments in which less is 
decided for the child and nore 
is done with him. 

Emphasis placed on providing 
support to the child for becom* 
ing more active in self defin- 
ing; provision of an environ- 
ment that holds appeal to the 
child. 

Adults who fimly believe in 
the growth potential of 
children and communicate this 
in words and practices* i 

Mutuality between all partici- 
pants in the learning environ* 
ment thus enhancing active par- 
ticipation; response to the 
feelings and emotions of 
children. 

Provisions for a variety of 
activities and behaviors which 
supply the child with many ways 
to self evaluate. 
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their own behalf « Disturbed children are frequently described 
ad having behavior problems, but there Is also a heavy preponder- 
ance of children who become passive learners and function below 
their potential in learning activities. 

Open education offers many forms of support to the child in 
an effort to put him on a path toward self realization » Basic to 
this support is developing an environment which appeals to child- 
ren. Such aspects of learning materials which respond to the 
variety of children's learning styles^ opportunities to manipu- 
late materials and to engage in experientially*based learnlngi 
choices of what to learn and when to learn it, and an opportunity 
to have a voice on how time is spent all contribute to a child's 
becoming more intrinsically motivated to partake in his learning 
environment and to shape it in productive ways. 

Establishing Adult Relationships 

There is much in the behavior of adults in open education 
environments which reassures the child that he and the adult can 
trust each other. The teachers believe that direct experience Is 
essential} «ind therefore^ the child is asked less frequently to 
believe on faith that a particular subject matter or activity is 
important. He has a chance to experience it himself, to modify 
it 9 and to decide how and where it fits in this "curriculum** . 
Writers who feel deeply about children, such as Redl and Wineman 
(1951), Cole (1970), and Rothman (1970), have shown how each 
child carries with him his own "curriculum** in the form of skills 
and observations of adults and other children. 

Open education values each child*s agenda and hopes to en- 
able the child to build on his own personal agenda i If a child 
is involved in karate, an entire curriculum can be built around 
this activity ranging from learning self control, to learning 
physics, to buying boards whicA are used to break in half, to 
following systematic procedures, to reading karate books and 
magazines, and so on. 

Furthermore, each child learns that the adults are not in- 
volved in the external evaluation of his performance. Adults in 
this environment make the assumption that knowledge is idio- 
syncratic and, therefore, highly personal. Thu5| no one can 
truly Judge whether one chlld*s learning is '^better** than an- 
other* Si Also, th3 adult is seen by the child as a person who 
can also be turned on to learning. 

Finally, the entire Issue of trust is looked at and explored 
by those in open education environments. The participants ex- 
plore this concern in a variety of ways- -discussions, group meet- 
ings, and perhaps most significantly of all, observation of daily 
behaviors of adults who communicate an unconditional positive 
acceptance of who the child is and what he does. 

Feelings of Loss of Control 

The literature Is filled with descriptions cf children whose 
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feellnga of powetlessness oire them In confusloOi lethargy » and 
sqU doubt. In open education classrooms one of the first 
processes et.gaged in by teachers and children is that of develop* 
ing a learning community In which a partnership exists between 
all those present. We begin by assuming that in any group of 
children and adults there is an extensive reservoir of resources 
and skills. If we accept this assumption then our goal is to 
assist participants in specifying both thetr learning needs and 
resources. 

In this learning community there is greater probability of 
a child becoming Involved In an activity reflecting hie strength » 
as well as his limitations. It makes sense that one is more open 
to risk taking and engaging in learning activities In which he 
experiences difficulty, as in reading, if he has experienced 
Success and a response in activities he does well. 

A child learns he is not alone but is surrounded by a varie* 
ty of adults. He can choose those with whom he is comfortable or 
those who can serve as resources to hitn. Open educators believe 
that many adults are needed to populate any learning environment, 
To rely on one teacher to tvansmit all that is necessary is to 
ignore tha buvden such a rple places on that teacher. 

Again, the ferUnt^.t: i concerns each child inay have about 
his powerlessness are maue a legitimate focus of his time in the 
classroom. By combining an approach which offers Internally de* 
fined success and adults and children with whom he can talk, a 
child will come to feel a measure of control over his school and 
personal life. 

Feelings of Inadequacy 

Sensitive practitioners realize that how a child feels about 
himself is central to his engaging in learning activities. Open 
education acknowledges this concern and purposively sets about to 
create a responsive environment* Open educators typically ask 
troubled children to respond to the rules, to others, even to 
themselves, but it is imperative that a responsive environment be 
provided in which they Oan try out new skills, feelings> and be- 
havlors. It is in the creation of a responsive and diverse en- 
vironment tha; open educators hope to assist children in viewing 
themselves more positively. 

Frequently, a child's negative evaluation of himself in 
school comes about because he either defines himself in narrow 
and rigid ways <"l*m no good in math") or because the school sets 
up an expectation of him in equally narrow terms. In open edu- 
cation the expectation is that the child will be exposed to a 
variety of ways to »'do math" and hence will have mtz opportunity 
to see himself in positive ways. Open educators encourage 
children to view themselves not as good or bad but rather to die* 
cover their strengths, as well as their limitations. 
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An Envlronwent for Everyone 



Special education literature is filled vlth information 
about programs for handicapped children. What seems to be miss* 
ing are programs that are responsive to the adults as well as the 
Children* Open education approaches offer us an environment in 
Vhich teacherSi as well as childreni can represent themselves as 
learners* It seems imperative for adults to also function as 
curious and vitally alive human beings in their learning environ* 
mentSi We have all experienced teachers who urged us onward to 
more efficient learning but who seemed drained of their own 
spontaneity, 

In an open learning environment one of the major interven- 
tions a teacher can have is to present hiuself as an individual 
who Is open to inquiry and knowledge seeking on bis own. This 
can be seen when a teacher delves into a content area vlth a child 
and together they attempt to master the concepts. 

There are many parallels between what occurs for teachers and 
for children In open education environments. Two of these are the 
need for communication in a learning community and the need for a 
focus on personal growth. 

Weed for Communication 

During the past several years I have been Involved with 
groups of teachers of troubled children. In one effort to find 
cut the kinds o£ concerns teachers were experiencing, my ascocl- 
ates and I designed a series of group meetings In which a small 
group of teachers shared their experiences with each other* We . 
tape recorded each of out sessions » and along with an analysis of 
our meetings^ exteneive verbatim comments of the teachers were 
Included in our statement. A colleague and I have written a book 
about this experience titled, The Lonely Teacher (Knoblock & 
Goldstein, 1971). The experience was profound because It helped 
me realize that any learning environment Is Incomplete unless the 
needs and concerns of teachers, as well as children, are valued 
and responded to. More and more teachers are now coming forward 
and talking about their Isolation and their need to have contact 
with other adults In a learning and sharing relationship. 

Open education Is attempting to <*re-people" the learning en- 
vlronment so that there are many adults who can respond aa re- 
Sources and catalysts for others. Including other adults, Having 
a variety of adults with different skills enhances the probability 
that everyone will find some others with whom to relate and com* 
mvinlcate. The role and authority dilemmas faced by so many 
teachers are dispersed and shared with other adults and children. 



Open education environments encourage teachers to examine 
their own concerns and personal growth, The freedom represented 
In open education offers an unparalled opportunity for a teacher 



Focus on Personal Growth 
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to explore hl6 own behavior. 

The following etAteraent Is from one of our Syracuse Uni- 
versity graduate students involved in creating an open setting in 
our Shonnard Street School Program (Knoblock et al., 1972), This 
student is responding to a question regarding how she felt about 
the freedoci she experienced this year: 

The freedom ot this project to me means an acceptance of 
each person- -student or 8taff*»for what he is, where he 
is and where he wishes to go. There seems to be an iro* 
plicit trust in each of us that we know what is best for 
our»elve8*-and that there are people around to help us 
figure it out, to give us a lot of feedback on our think- 
ing, acting, relating, behaving, etc.; that this kind of 
feedback is given and asked for freely- -there are no 
strings attached (e.g., grades) nor pressures to do or be 
a certain way- -that with this kind of freedom we will 
Come to trust ourselves more and be more ourselves and 
that this Is learning and growing. 

In general I'm feeling very good about this kind of 
freedom. At times 1 feel soared, wondering where I'm 
goi\ig with all this, if I'm really OX or if I»ta really 
Just blowing the year. Dut these fears don't seem to be 
nearly at prevaltnt as itty feelings of exclt^iaont and Joy 
in finding this kind of freedom. 

I think l*ve really |el t this freedom- • this acceptance 
of where I am and where I need to go. I've let go of a 
lot of reins I had on myself and am allowing myself to 
feel and experience all kinds of things I've never felt 
or experienced before. I feel like l*ve almost gone 
wild in a sense, because I*m doing so little reading and 
scudylng--but I've been doing a great deal of thinking 
and talking with people--and feel confident that I will 
again read and study- -now because I want to and not 
because I have to (p. 11). 

In the above quote one sees a young woman with a remarkable 
degree of insight into her changing needs and a willingness to 
assume responsibility for her decisions. Significant in her 
statement is a strong flavor of a learner* -someone searching for 
more congruent ways for her behaviors to match her needs. This 
person and many others involved in open education look forward to 
a lifetime of learning in which they develop a procesp for learn- 
ing. Each year is seen as Just that- -a year along the way to un* 
limited opportunities for personal growth and fulfillment. 
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Staff aamberi a«iuno a variety of roUi Ih a {>rogta(a such aa 
ilhil* Sotee roles have depended upon the pevdonal style of tha 
Itaff membeti while others have reMtned consistent for all staff, 
ithese roles are described below. 

|<esour<;<^ fersyh For Content . As all rueiRbers of the group 
iwre resources ftfr content , so were staff weittbers. But often 
staff members Initiated more freely and frequently around content. 
jThey shared their knowledgs of community resources and made 
presentations in areae of their expertise that they felt were 
valuable to teachers. They also helped trainees plan content. In 
a,dditlon tb*> staff provisioned the environment in a rich manner 
via booksi articles, fllmsi and materials to ba utiU)&ed for both 
chl Idren and adults . 

From a staff i^ember t 

'^The first day back in the second semester Peter 
brought in Maslow and Erlkson materials he had 
prepared. He saidi "I did this since people were 
Interested in interventions* Do you feel up to 
doing it nov?^* 
Frorti a^ staff member i 

today was the discussion on Sex Roles. I had met 
previously other members of the planning group and 
we h^ talked about different areas we could cover 
and about using a small group approach* I brought 
in 4 articles covering different aspects <e.g., 
sex role stereotyping in schools^ **non«conscious 
Ideology*^ paper by the Bemsi etc»>» a list of 
questions to think and talk about, and some feminist 
■0:^: books and magazines (Ms.). We split into 3 groups 

I'Vv; and there were very active discussions - about 

marriage, personal issues, sexism in our group, etc. 
Then we came back together for a while. It seemed 
as if the Conversation was really relevant; every- 
on^ talked.'^ 

Supervision of Teachlnj^ and Feedback . Staff members tried 
'to respond to trainees about their feelings and behavior with 
childron and adults. S<)metimes this was done in a formal way 
(i.e., a particular trainee was assigned staff pertion X as super*^ 
visor and they meet at a regular timO. This format worked most 
successfully when both staff pet son and trainee had a choice in 
the assignment; then personalities seemed to be more matched. 
This was also done Informally after participation in activities 
with trainees and children and in group discussions. Staff input 
varied again with the staff *$ personal styles. 

From a staff member in early Kovembe r: *^Lt says she feels 
passive. She doesn't want only the one-to*one time with 
Dif that it*s too frustrating. She would do group stuff 
with her. She feels things are too ambiguous; there are 
too many possibilities so she is confused and does nothing. 
She would like some structure j a routine. I mentioned that 



Supervision Session 



last year trainees had been responsible for planning soma 
activities ort certain daysi She Uked that. I also sug- 
ges ted the outreach thing - f I Ims , trl ps into the corwnunl ty > 
etc, She is going to talk with the kids this P.M. and may 
raise some of these concerns i*' 

From a trainee t '*One of ray roost positive experiences with 
adults was supervision time with S» I can think of pattlcu- 
lar times when 1 felt we really worked together to come up 
with ways for me to attack probleros with R,| his family or 
school situation. 1 can also think of times 1 felt so good 
Just being able to express my feelings with him and feel him 
to be a supportive listener.'* 

Counseling/Listening . The line between supervision and coun* 
aellng 1$ often very narrow in a program that encourages a focus 
on personal growth, Kany of the relationships between staff and 
students have been close ones and Involved matters far beyond the 
children In the program. 

From a staff membe r: "B. and E. and 1 talked with B, at the 
house this A.M. She came prep^ired to talk and seemed active 
and analytical. Feels she and J. need to work some things 
out. 1 suggested maybe one of us could help the 2 of them 
talk. Had to keep coming back to It^ but not certain B. will 
talk with J, Somehow when we describe this program as having 
a focus on personal growth 1 guess we need to be prepared for 
some people taking It very seriously and In fact possibly 
becoming Immobilized." 

From a staff member ; "K. came home with tne* She was upset 
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fv:> With the dectiton About the encounter group. And Also that 
P* (htv boyfriend) h4d left today and ahe had orl^d all 
morning. She talked about p,, and her fawily, and kcoup 

fto^ ^ >iyft^P?fti "Jn mid- January I decided to talk to P. and 
E« to tell them What had been happening to me. I was terri- 
fied at the prospect of being so directs The night before 
1 got together with P» I Vept remembering What 1 had heard 
m-: blm »ay 4o many timee in bur group- that all of u« carry 
S thmge around iniiide u a that we are horrified by, but which 
aren't eo horrible once ve ihar^ them with pes-^ple who care 
about us, He was beaut If ul> he mostly listened^ reassured 
me of my worth and his respect for me, reminded m« of his / 
own battle with himself . Being honci^t had a baptismal 
quality, X was real with him imd he knew it.»' 

Grout* Leadei^fhip. In a program organized Around a group 
focus, the staff member leadership behavior - directive or non- 
directive • can set the tone for the program* In our program 
staff planned some initial activities and made some arrangements 
prior to the school year, The eKtent^tp which staff members as* 
sume authority is an important issue* Staff members should be 
aware of group process and leadership roles that fit their phi- 
losophies and styles. Some of the difficulties are described 
filsewhere in this volume. 

Uc: From a staff meml^er i (in September) "tt is ghastly dlffi- 
V;: cult to begirt m a new group. I wanted it to feel O.K. tot 
V me and others, but everyone was quiet. 1 knew that later 

In the yc$r we ♦^ould be a group but we had to get there. 
L Even though 1 felt J talked^ It was probably O.K. 1 tried 
tir convey (and I believed It) that the agenda Items were 
ii: tentative and open to our decision as a group. While 1 . 

supj>ose 1 would have waited for these items to emerge, 1 

guess 1 provided some leadership or direction. Sa'ie old 
conflict for me J 1 know what some of the things are that 
^*nced" to be focused on, but I really do want everyone to 
31^ decide what » 8 to be done.*' 
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From a trainee ? (In June) For a beginning, a structure 
which gave a etartlng place, yet allowed for personal 
Creativity and expression would be good. For example, oh 
the first day, I was quite anxious when we just sat around 
Sx'- ' And tried to talk. We could have done activities..! think 
It would have been bad If all these Ideas always came from 
the staff, but it wouldn*t have been bad to begin that way.»« 

Demonstration With Children . Depending upon personal skills 
and Interests, staff members could become Involved In the program- 
ming for children in an active way. One staff member frequently 
Utilized hU Interest In working with children to draw trainees 
in for joint planning; he did much teaching of curriculum and 
fpCinseling approaches while working alongside trainees. He also 
uttlUed those situations for feedback and discussions. 
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fto^ p^efabey i felt better than it\ any other Infttdnc© 
of ay trying to th^re »y thing. 1 had thought it out and mM: 
WAi ready • notiVdted by ray general excitenent re this y^ar ; 
and the ex(>actation that people would dig it. The peopU 
h were involved and gave lots of positive nonverbal feedback 
during the leeaon.'* 

Frofii a tr^tnee i *^B*» language thing was far out. Not only 
in information content but in hie iharlng hlnaelf 

Servinfl af Model > A» staff roembere we have hoped to do ai 
we eav i to act out our belief » and valuea in the piogtam. Thlil 
hae meant to us being individuals not rolesi and expressing our 
opinions and feelings, it has meant being open and direct* non« 
authoritarian! trying to look at ourselves as well as others* tt 
has meant responding to others and also asking to be responded tO| 
giving feedback and asking for it. 

From a staff teerobet ? September; ''At tiroes during the early 
times together and tonight at the barbecue In the backyard 
I havenU really felt like putting out and taking the 
Initial step« I think very often I would like others to 
take the initiative and ask q§ how l*m doing. As we spent 
more time together this week I sensed more peoi>le coming 
out of the background into bolder relief . They took on 
some identities and I vlanted to touch them and make contact.. 
I have begun doing that with more,'* 

From a trainee s have a lot of respect for P. i!or the 
convictions he has about children and how he has put his 
convictions into action in this program. I also feel he is 
good at what he does." 

Documeptation and Evalufttion . The staff of the progra^n has 
the major responelbility for documenting and evaluating the 
program and the growth of persons in the program. This meant 
conceptualising a direction in evaluation; collecting the data 
(be it logs> diaries from Staff and traineeSftiquestionnaireSi 
testSi feedback about activities); analyzing it; and reporting 
all this in some format that is useful to the program and the 
public. 

from a staff member ; "M.A. students filled out pre* data and 
staff met upstairs. It was a good meeting. S.T. (Partici- 
pant Observer) talked about some of his concerns about the 
role and task in the group. Ve talked about the model and 
the Joyce book. My observation about students* filling out 
questionnaires is that^ writing is not everyone's bag and 
perhaps it would help if* we met with people individually and 
ask them to elaborate on their responses* It would be nice 
if all would write how they feel in detail* but if we truly 
want to capture where they are then we may need to indlvidu* 
alise. The staff discussed ways for us to be involved with 
trainees self -evaluation and how they are meeting their goale 
We agreed not to confuse our needs to have an impact or role 
with their needs* We decided to discuss this with everyone*" 
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Evaluation 



In thlrt chapter wo describe thd processes of evaluation that 
ve have utiUeed over the last 4 years. We mention oir philo* 
•o()hlcal orientation to evaluation and the coDpleKltlfiS an4 
prcbUtts In designing an evaluation £cv a program such as ouirs. 
Included also are discussions o£ major areas of data^gathering 
(the growth of the trainee* the growth of the child, and the eu* 
vironaent) and methods, timing, and agenvs of evaluation. 

Evaluations of programs are done for many reasons i to satis* 
Cy others as to their investment, to prove a point about a par* 
ticular Idea or belief, to have Input to change an on«going 
process, and to Know what^ is happening and make some guesses as 
to why. At somo point our staff has tesponded to all of the abc^e 
motivations for designing an evaluative dimension to our programi 
But the strongest tootives have been the latter two • feedback for 
changei and understanding of the process, out of curiosity and out 
of a need to know based on intense involvenlent . 

It is Important t>rk know not only w^vi; evaluation but also what 
is to be evaluated. Evaluation of training programs can have many 
foci « the training Interventions themselves, the growth of the 
trainee, the change In the children involved, and change in the 
social systems/environments that the program touches (schools, 
families, agencies) « Evaluation can be directed toward products 
or process^ It ca^n be short-term or longitudinal« 

While the word ^devaluation" Implies judgment (assigning 
value), we have often chosen to focus our efforts on description 
- l.e», "In what way did the trainee change?^^ rather than, V was 
it good, did It neetthle standard?" This description, we have 
tHtf is the first step. Based upon what happened (behavioral ly, 
in the perceptions of persons) we can analyze and assess* Patricia 
Carinl (1973) has written about what she calls "documentation as 
an approach to evaluation*'. This is in part what we have attempted* 

Ue have tried to have our evaluation methods follow the basic 
beliefs Oi the program as well as be compatible with Its structures* 
therefore, If we are encouraging trainees to seek their own di- 
■ii:e<5tion in learning, then eKcluslyely pre^post evaluation measures 
designed by staff would be inappropriate; we could never anticipate 
all the direction in which individual differences in trainees might 
lead* David Hunt (1971) describes this concemi 

A tralnee»centered trMnlng program requires Intervention 
procedures appropriate for trainees. Taken literally, such 
a training program would be developed after the tralneea had 
been selected, on the t>asis of triiinee characteristics* 
Though such literal ('Adaptation is clearly impossible, the 
training program mu At be kept flexible with numerous options 
available (p* 73) • 

Additionally we* are concerned about documenting and evaluat- 
ing the processes of the learning year, as well as the products. 
It is difficult to determine the nature of these processes without 
r^etting observations of a continuous sort that reflect changes at 



the time of their occurrence. A pre^ test/poat-teat deelgh . . 
maeiea the obiervAtloni before the proceaa begina and at the end ' 
after it has ceaaed to functlont Becauee of this process focus/ 
we have uccd both periodic (Septomb^r^JanuaryJune) assessments 
and continuous records In our prograiv. 

Third ly» we feel the lelevance of evaluation for trainees 
crucial. We would hope that trainees leave this program as 
problem. to Ivers. Part l1 the problem- solving pro'^e as Is »:o make 
conscious the evaluation of alternatives in skills, attltu«»e# and • 
knowledge ♦ Trainees In most Instances see evaluation efforts as 
external to themselves. A gr«at deal of this has to do with the 
difficulty m pre-post designs of giving feedback to the traineeSi ' 
for fear of endangering the validity of the post measuring. By 
implementing a continual evaluation and feedback process based on 
evaluation oi^ trainee and staff behavioral objectives^ as well as 
other personal growth dimensions i this problem of the Irrelevance 
of evaluation for the trainees diminishes. 

,?e^^*repQrt dfttg is of great v&lue to usi The sl2;e of our 
sample of trainees is so small that group means mean little, so 
we are looking at individuals and change, We see as of greatest 
sifnlflcance the meaning of events and behavior for individuals, 
As Carl Rogers (1970) says* 

"To my way of thinking, this personal, phenomeno logical 
type of study* -especially when one reads all of the 
responses*-is far more valuable than the traditional 
"hard-headed'* empirical approach. This kind of study, 
often scorned by psychologists as being *'cuerely self. 
reports'V actually give the deepest insight into what the 
eKperience has meant, it is definitely mora valuable than 
to know that participants did- -or liid not*-show a difference 
of ,05 significance from ift control group of nonpartioi pants, 
on some scale 6f doubtful teUabllity and validity, For me 
this kind of organized, naturalistic study may well be the 
most fruitful way of advancing our knowledge in these subtle ' 
and unknown fields." (p< U3) 

Evaluating an Individuallaed training program demands what 
Morse calls of One Research ^* - very different from traditional 
group data methodologies. We have utilized a case approach, in 
terms of profi les of individual trainees and their changes } the 
descriptive data about them has come fror. self-report, behavioral 
observation, attitude and skill measures, and feedback from 
program staff , other trainees, children and supervisory personnel. 

"So many things happen especially to young persons, which 
are outside the training province. Some of these give 
maturity a boost. Other provide such situational stress 
that they contort. We have found it necessary, not in a 
prying way, but aa a matter of course to think of the total 
flow of a person with real attention to these external life 
events, There are not only the Caplan crises - death of a 
close one, divorce, stress of roommates, and financial, to 
mention a few - but also those that are the opposite of 
traumatic. A good marriage, finding high success in a pro- 
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feftiional goal, and the lilw^ may cau«6 a spurt vhlch 
really is not the CMiit o£ trainings with the M cf I 
approach, thia au#t be taken into tonalderat Ion. 
<Morce, Bruno & Morgan, WW* p. 160,) 

A paradigm from Mor«e» Schwertfeder and Goldln (1973» p.g) 
Indicates how complex a training program i$i 
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We have never felt that we could adequately relate the substance 
c,o£ tha program's Impact on an Individual in the period between 
f.Saptember and June« We find that in the training sltuatlorts^the 
Ui;,;r*tudents have dlfflcuVty in taking stock of change in thilr own 
: ; beliefs and behavior and staff members may also. We receive many 
letters, calls^ and visits from our graduates who talk about th^ 
i^jtenj effect^ of the program • which become evident after they 
are teaching. We therefore have a follow*up as part of our 
: evaluation. 

Wiy- r:^^^- . ' - ■ ■■■ ■ - ■ 

Joyce, in hie book Models i>f Teaching (1972 > refers to the 
lu!dlatlnction between direct or instructional effects and indirect 
nurturant effects. 

j; The Instructional effects are those directly achieved by 
leading the learner In certain directions^ The nurturant 
effects come from ••living" in the environment created by 
v: the model, (p. 17) 

jVpur environment^ like Joyce's Instance of **Non*Dlrectlve Teaching** 
f (see Chap, 12 of Models of Teaching . 1972), depends to a great 
:j;/#Ktent on Its nurturant values > "with Instructional values de-* 
^i: pendent on the environment*© success In nurturing more effective ' 
f »elf development"* <p. 2^1) This figure below Is taken from 
:iv;4oyce'8 book (p* 221), 
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We have always oalntalnod that the procosi and proceduroi o£ a 
training program should represent to a trainee a model he (S^IUi^^^^^^;! 
utilise at a tdachar with children » \rhus the ontire learning tH^^^ 
perience into which a trainae ttovee upon entering the program ^ ' 
speaks tO| nurturesi program goaii of self ^awareness and self«di«;: 
rectioni responding to others in a telaticnshipi utilication ci'd 
resources I and flexibility of rolesi We hope that as teachers ' 
our graduates will put these lame goals into practice in theit j 
olassrootfiSi 

frreas nnd Methods of D<^ta*GaCherinft 

We have covered three major ateai of assessments I) th0 
growth of Che trainee! i) the growth of the children^ and 3) the 
description of the environment<s) it\ vSich the Project was 
functioning. The first two years ^f th^ Special Projective uti« 
lized more pre* post measures and PfOre stondardiced scales than ve 
have in the last two years • This change reflected ouv feeling 
that the pre* post design did not adequately serve the format of 
our project ar^d that for our own purposes ve got more relevant 
information from intervievsi observations» and questionnaires of 
our own design, In the following pages we will sumioarise our ap« 
proach to each of these three evaluation areas* 

Tho ftrovth of trainees > This was by far the central focus 
of our evaluation as it was the central focus of our training 
prograiQt We attempted to design an evaluation that responds to 
both orogram goals for trainees and individual goals . We uti» 
Used a variety of dat^ sourcesi an assessment schedule that is 
fixed and fluids and various perspectives * including the trainee 
himselfi herself) program staff* supervising teacher i other 
trainees and children. 
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In terms of 
time* The chart 



;>ro fcraff g oals > we have become more specific over 
)elow indicates thisi 



1969^70 

1. 1 Diagnostic Assessment 2,1 

1.2 Observing & Recording Be* 
havior 

l«3 Proposing a course of 2.2 
learning based on sped* 
fied aims and objectives 
in behavioral terras* 
methods and procedures 2*3 
and evaluation tech- 
niques. 



Ability to establish facili* 
tative interpersonal relation* 
ships with children and adults 
Understanding and utilization 
of resources of parent s i con- - 
sultants, teachers, adminis- 
trators. 

Engaging in self '<confronta* 
tion and change behavior » 



AwArenea* of Sdlfi 
A ; i) Change in number of 

trainee statements about 

learning and personal 

growth concernsi 
' 2) To define via contract 

personal needs. 
^vB« ln^;erpersonal Competence 
U To function in faolUta- 
vV, : ^ tive Interpersonal ways 
' with children and adults 
u (empathy) acceptance) 
'<] genuineness)* 
'Vs 2) To stat^ one's impact on 
: ; : others. 

3) To state changes In trust 

of 0th)>r8, In rlsktaklngi 



mi 



b) 



openness, 

4) To play diverse roles In 
a group. 

5) To utilize resources of 
children and adults. 

state resources of 
others, 
b) to work with others 
(it^cluding requesting 
help and planning and 
carrying out:), 
Additional teaching Skills 
(Besides A and B) 

1) To state/set goals 

a) for oneself 

b) with children 

2) Demonstrate a variety of 
behavioral Interventional 
a) Itanage surface behavior 

of children) e.g. i try out 
Redl^s 17 interventions. 
b> Talk with chl Idren about 
life events. 

1. frequency of talking 

2. Do an LSI 

3. Describe Inner life of 
child 

3) Demonstrate a variety of 
Interventions, 

a) to describe readiness, 
interests, conceptual 
level of child 

b) describe number of different 
content approaches 

c) demonstrate number of differ- 
ent content approaches 

d> share interests with chlldreni 
l«e<e«, bring. In activities 
Q around trainees personal Interests 



4) a) to stata principles of 

group dynamics r 
b) to utilUe prlhoiples 
of pear group dynamics 
In programming' for 
chi Idren I 

5) To problem- solve 
(defined as) 

, a) to discriminate persons, 
behavlori environments. 

b) to generate hypotheses. 

c) to flexibly radiate en- 
vironments with a 

1, diversity of responses 
(trainees repertoire) 

2. seeking resources to 
increase varl ety of 
environments. 

6) To be an advocate for child- 
ren (defined as) 
a) number of contact with 

variety of agencies 
about children 
(count) -number of contacts 
•number oi differ* 
ent agencies 
placement of children Cor 
whom trainee is responsi- 
ble in school, job, or 
summer camp program 

7) To evaluate success of 
methods in meeting goals 
(self^evaluatlon of ob- 
ject Ives* with self and 
with children). 

8) To document experience of 
self and children 



With tegard to methcdt, wo Inltldlly utiUted a variety of 
standardised ln»truraent8.*ptimArlly attituda and p^rsonaUty 
maasurea. Thaaa Included the Teachet Belief Scale (Way ling & 
Charters)) Teacher-^PupU Relationship Inventory » Dogmatlsmi FIRO, 
Self-disclosure Sea Ui Personal Orientation Inventory and Con- 
ceptual Levels. We also designed instruments or tasks ou^rselves 
to evaluate specific goals. Thesa included content measures 
<Psycboreducatlonal Terms and Card Sort) demonstration tasks 
(Observation task, lesion plan preparation) j feedback about others 
(other trainee and staff > teachers, children), and reports About 
self (questlonnaire6, semantic differential formats), 



We found moat helpful tho content of the trainees' statements 
rather than any test scores, so in years 3 and 4 of our project 
we cut down on the number of standardized measures we utilized in 
a pre* post Conner* We continued to use some of these tests (like 
FIRO, POI,) during the year as teaching devices when the trainees 
were interested and It seemed relevant ♦ 

In addition to these measures and tasks that were taken at a 
particular point m time, we gathered information during the 
prpcosa of the yefr. These process measures included dally logs 
from trainees, diaries of trainees and staff, feedback sheets 
after particular sessions, tape (video & audio) of group meetings 
and activities with children, Interviews by staff, and notes of 
the partKilpant observers. We also utilized unobtrusive measures 
like the Sign-out sheet from the project library, schedules of 
activities wltK children, notices placed on bulletin boards, 
proposals to the School Board, etc » We kept "products" that 
trainees created for our program or other courses • including 
self* instructional modules, papers or lesson plans, slide shows, 
tapes of Life Space Interviews, etc. We also have a photographic 
record of the year (by trainees & staff) • 

Many of the instruments were administered in September^ 
January, and June, Process measures occurred over the year, We 
also conducted a fairly elaborate follow-up of trainees that will 
be discussed below* 

Evaluation agents of trainee growth included self, ufilverslty 
staff, peers, parents and teachers and children. We tried to have 
some input from all these perspectiyes. 

Follow-up of trainees. In addition to an evaluation during 
the school year, we have conducted a 2 year follow-up of our 
trainees after they leave the training program, We have data on 
857, of the graduates of the Special Project* This has provided 
very important information for us about the impact of the training 
program on trainees as well as data about the pressures of teach* 
Ing that can help us modify our program to more adequately prepare 
trainees. A detailed discussion of the follow-up approach is in- 
cluded in the report for 1971*72, Preparing Psychoeducators for 
Inner>Cltv Teaching i A Follow-up Study of Special Project 
Graduates by Margaret fierrai 



>U:^:^^^^^: t format utllUod In th6 ioUow*up tnolvidedt IntervUwe 
y by lUff J written qu^etlonnalreir ttArtdatditod measures corre- 

iponding to thoie utillased during school year (TlRl> Profile of a 
: School* Teacher Belief Scale, Dogmatism) j observations In the 
> teaching settlngj collection of schedules* lesson plans, teacher. 
^;fil'eated (vaterlala and conununlc^ci'^ns with j^arents* When It was 
iffiaslble <ln terms of proxUUy) we collected data through all 
f these (seans. Otharwlse we a^ked for the written information 
1: through the wll* 

SIMM;; ; > ; , - : • \ ' ' \ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ^ ^ - . , ^ . 

the three broad areas of study included (a) Job Placemont 
Coals (Job description, selection, constraints and satisfactions, 
spolo-emotlonal climate) i (b) Teacher's Personal Philosophy and 
Characteristics of the teachlng*Learnlng Environment (character- 
istics of tha teacher's role especially self.dlrected learning, 
curriculum Invention, physical, cognitive, soclo-emotlonal en* 
vironment of the classroom) j and (c) Graduate* s Perception of 
Program Effectiveness. In regard to the flrat two areas we 
assessed descriptions of the trainee* s situation with regard to 
its congruence with program goals such as those listed previously 
in this chapter and its congruence with the value orientation of 
the program as described In Chapter Iv For example, the follow- 
ing hypotheses were included under Job Placement Coals s 

The Job position accepted will be In facilities whlcl. do 
not label or segregate children ad the prevalent way of 
dealing with them* The Job position accepted will be one 
In which the soclo-emotlonal climate among peets and with 
V. children Is conductive to authenticity, openness, sharing 
and collaboration, 

An example of a hypothesis from the teaching- learning environment 
Section is as follower 

The teacher Is aware of his/her impact on children and 
; adults » is ppen to feedback and la able to give feedback 
^ so that it can be received. 

The observations of actual teaching behavior and classroom 
environments were used to back up or contradict the statements 
graduates made about their values and goals for their classrooms, 
tn some cases, the observers had the opportunity to talk with 
administrators and fellow teachers In the graduate^s school, 
<They also talked with children, 

In general we have felt that the follow up data has made us 
feel better about the programme impact on the trainees. Many of 
I (^yr graduates have maintained contact with us, and have given us 
f feedback about the long-range effect of the program, For example, 
a note from a 1970-71 graduate in February 1973, was the 
following: 

"I always look back on my year in Syracuse as one of the 
most rewarding in my life, Why? Because that was wh^an I 
was finding myself as a beginning and budding teacher,;. as 
well as a young black woman, committed to black kids. . ,1 
knew that after I left Syracuse 1 had only Just begun to 
really find and develop (my) Ideas, strengths, beliefs, and 
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. And curiosity 'And aost UportAnt to roallze and under- 
itAnd that a$ m cn«going procAsa.i," 

The foUow-up haa aUo mado ui n^or^ mlUtlc about what toaohl*lill 
face In tatitt« ct frustration* and «atUfactlon8 in schools. For 
exampUi another graduate wrltesi ^ ^ / ^ 

We h^ve had a rough vtnter. I've been **down In the dumps" 
for most o{ it. School is exhausting and H*s (her son^s) ' 
day care center folded a aonth ago.nt'n resigning this r\ 
veeki not effective of course until school is out in June, 
ra really glad 1 stuck it out.t.t learned a hell of a lot x 
about public schools, special classes, kids, administrators : 
and T6^, bfost of what t tried falledi but t succeeded in 
getting high school kids in my room in the A»H. It helps 
a lot * the pressure has lessened and kids are really 
feeling cornfortable. I Just wish it had happened sooner, 
Next year I plan to spend rwre time at home with H» And 
for stuff want to do - possibly substitute nursery school j: 
teaching or something half*day» ■ 

the pressures of classrooms and schools have a powerful ef*.vi 
feet* One graduate says, 

l^m definitely having mixed feelings about my classroom* 
I'm working with another woman (it U her 1st year teaching) f 
who is very nice, quite open i but totally unorganized and^^^^^^ / 
very Insecure about lt» We operate as one room In the 
morning (53 kids) but In the afternoon we split up and do 
more group kind of activitiee* The kids seem to enjoy it 
and we have practically no huge problems (yet) but i find 
that l*m a total wreck at the end of the day. I*m physl- ;^ 
cally and mentally exhausted, pretty tense, and the room is 
a disaster area«**l find l*m the one who ends up cleaning 
and replenishing in the afternoon, S, (the other teacher) 
feels so badly about her disorganization already that I 
don't want to ask her to do much at this point, I've tried i 
encouraging her a lot about her teaching (She*s very I 
cheerful and has a good reUtlonshlp with the kids) but she ? 
still can't seem to get It together to plan ahead for any* I 
thing. Obviously, I'm in bad need of a teacher's giroupJ 

Here is a letter In September from another graduate* f 

I feel as If there^s so much to tell, I don^t quite know, 
where to begin. I guess a good place would be with the 
"pre-school conference" In which the principal handed out 
50 pages of rules> Including dress code for students and i 
teachers, procedures for corporal punishment, assigned | 
bathroom times and sign In/out sheets for teacherst 1 felt |; 
as If something was coming down on top of me, and was i^; 
almost ready to quit. I also found out that all my kids i 
arc pieced in the class according to I.Q,« under 75 - aU g 
labelled EMR. I felt very resentful, as if I had been il 
conned, becauso none of tnls was told me before. 

We have been concerned about the impact of school environ* 4 
ments on teachers; many of our graduates feel good about the f§ 
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IV$htldt6n And parent* with whoia they Ate vorktng, but thwAtted by 
IT the Attitudes of colleeguei end Adniniatrdtgra. KAny of our 
K|irAduAtee hAve run vhAt we vaIua as open And cering leArning en* 
IVyironiwnti for children And yet Iaava A «cho6l eetting After a 
|>:||#Ar b€CAU*e of leek of support from otheir AdultSi It ie gretl* 
f/'fying to eee the kids of teechere mAny of bur ttAlneee hAve be- 
pipine, but aUo enormouely fruatreting to be AWAre of how Uttle 
im they Are vAlued by others in the working environment, 

S^^v? 7U itrowt^' p ^ t children I Steff ^de^i^ne^ AtfteesrDent of child 
,fer chAnge hA« been leie eUborate In thie project, as we hAve focused 
ig^jri the ttAinee As the centrel eveluAtlon coaponentt However, as 
llj^rt of treining the gredUAte student is required to complete cAse 
|||fecordi on the children with vhom he/she works, docuwenting chenge 
pih PAtticuUr AreAS thAt he chooses* The stAff helps treinees 
|C:;ftth this evAluAt ion* It mAy be informel (i.e*, moving towerd 
||:liithetBAticAl content evidenced by count of time spent doing mAth, 
# number of mAfch lessons requested,) or formAl (a stAnderdized test 

on Addition And subtrection fACts). The eveluAtion mAy concern 
,4 ejootlonAl And sociAl goels as well as Acedeiaic/cogni tive ones, 
|/ (IspeciAlly since mAny of the children end youth with whom we 
I*: Worked were referred to us becAuse of beheviotAl difficulties 

tAther thAn ACAdemic ones. (See the chepter on Terget PopuUtion), 
I Jn Arty event the treinee is Asked to report in written form on 
f the chenges in children with respect to perticuUr objectives^ 

In Addition to the trAinee And child- determined eveluetion, 
we Also Asked for children to give us ^eedb^ck About the progrAra 
t And their own growth in it, We used en AudiotAped interview 
|>ideslgned by one of our staff .member sj the tepes were eventually 
I^J tjfAnScribed, An exAmple of pArt of An interview with a 16 yeAr 
A^old boy Is included heret 

In whet wAys do you feel this program was good for you? 
I made some new f riends» And 1 found out a little bit 
fDorO'^I cAn*t think of A word for it- - 
DonU worry About It, because 1 em not looking for a 
specific answer* 
I liked it, 

Vou did make some new friends; What were some of the 
things that you did this year specifically? 
1 learned how toi^-not take pictures, but develop pictures 
and played basketbatlr Learned how to play pool on a 
U*foot tablei and what else did I do? I learned how to 
stay out of trouble. 

Was that different from before«-when you were at school? 
Yesi 

In what way do you feel like you stayed out of trouble? 
Well, to keep my mouth shut about what's going on*-like 
I wouIdn't,,ii,»(inaudible) like 1 had an obligation to 

:do it.^. 

in other wordS) it actually helped you to take care of 
things yourself . 
Yes. 

Does that in a way say that you are a little stronger 
now than you used to be as far as standing up to other 
people? 
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Ji Ye«4 I think 80i 1 cculdnU h^ndU trouble that aucbn^ 
becduid I w«i ttttid of tho coni6qu6nc«a« Kow» th&t^ 

I've »ort c( ♦ I ♦.•like It^e In front of me. ».,Uk«i 

wAlk into A room and it would happen right thetei MV \ 

t. There were a number of tines thie year when other.kldi 4^ 
picked on you » intit&tdated youi dtc. and it eeant^d to neii 
that during the year you becane ftuch better at handling H= 
that by youraelfi I wonder*-do ycu have any idea what # 
made the difference? 

J. What war that again? i 

1 1 What made the differences^ why were you able to do that I 
when you weren't able to do that in a regular school la 
altuatlont ft 

J. Well> this way there wasn't thaw muvKkt vo hold backi 
because before the teachers would stop you from-* sort 
of like the kid who was starting everything would get 
away with it^and the teacher would blame everybody elseli 
for starting what he had done} wouldn't let you speak i 
your raindj you know. 

1, Do you feel you've had support from the adults in this 
group? 

J. Ves* Very much. 

1. Do you feel like that helped you a lot? 
J» Yes. 

I» Do you feel now you are better off to go off on your own 
and be stronger being yourself with other people> or do 
you feel like you still need the adults? 

J* Well, 1 don't really need the Adults that ifiuch, I would 
need a little advice now.and then< 

1* Do you feel that you could get that if you wanted it, 

J« Yesi 

I, That '8 good to hear* 1 feel that's all truoi too--that'$ 
exactly what 1 would have said about you • 1 do see you 
as a lot stronger nowi Our purpose is to help people 
figure things out for themselves* -not to do things for 
them. In your case I feel like that's worked, We are 
going to have some contact next year» aren't we? 1 hope. 

J. Yes, 

t* There were a lot of problems at the Boys' Club, What did 
you see as problems? 

J. Weill some of the kids wouldn't pay attention* ^iif some* 
: body talked to them i they'd run away and wouldn't talk 
to other people^ Some would come over to you and start 
saying some stuff , If you were playing basketball> for 
instance* they'd take the basketball away from you and 
J wouldn't give it backi And since the kid was smaller 
than you were, it would put you in a position you'd feel 
like you couldn't take it away from him, or it would be 
like t was picking on a smaller kid* 

t. What do you think the adults could do differently to 
avoid the problems you had this year? tn other words, 
I'm asking your advice. 

J, Weill maybe some stricter laws*-a little more discipline* 

1, Do you think it would work? 

J, Well, if the kids are* "they do enough fighting, «/,.•< . 
discipline, 1 figure they maybe have to taste their own 
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toedlclne, Se6 how It goea oh theia. Like if you're In 
a car and they hoUer out wlndowe at old people, maybe 
in 50 year« they'll get the eame aggravation with their 
problem* « 

Do you feel the adulte in thli program cook too much 
•tuff from other klda? That they allowed them to do too 
many things that were wrong? 

Ved, I think 60 # In a few ways. Some of the kids were 
doing too many bad things and some would let them get 
away with it, 

Let me ask you this* Vou were one of the very few kids 
that was not there because of dleolpllnary reasons** 
behavioral reasons-most of the other kids were there 
for those reasons. Given that fact-. on any given day 
you would have a roomful of kids that were out of school 
for hitting other kids, hitting teachers, constant dis- 
ruption, etc., do you feel that, given that fact, it was 
really a bad environment? 

Oh, no, no --not really, because it gave me a lesson m 
thinking how they feel. You know, they feel that they 
arc pissed off that they^ve been sent there, and they 
probably didn't want to do It at all in the first place, 
and they feel like theyWe been crowded into something-. 
some institutioni I sort of feel sorry for them in a 
way. They know-^lt^s sort of -they can't»*well, I canU 
get into it, but they can't tell what they are doing. , 
That's a good way of looking at it, I really want to 
look at environment as it is, not make excuses for it, 
but not making It any worse than it is, Sometimes I 
think it was a really good place and I don »t want to be 
too critlcaVand sometimes I think- -boy, we made a lot 
of ristakes and weUl better figure out what they are. 
1 kind of go bark nd forth. Let's take one kid, D. for 
example, that you krjew for two years. Desoribe some of 
the changes that you saw happen in him m a two-year 
period, or about a year and a half. 
The first year he was a little bit mean**not really a 
little bit'- let's say he was meanr Even say one word to 
him, and he'd go after you with his clutches, but now if 
I see him, he's very contented. He doesn't start 
trouble and he's much brighter than he was the year 
before. 

Any idea how that's happend with him? 

X really can't say, because I arrived in the program a 

little Ute, so I really can't say. 

Could you make a guess? If you can't, don't worry about 
it, This isn't any question. I'm Just wondering if you 
could guess what is changed for D. to make it easier for 
him to be how he is now. 

Well,-<*he could have said to himself- -what' s wrong with 
me. Why an 1 doing all this and looked at the stuff 
around him ar\{i^ said that he ought to be more like that-- 
nicer, 

1 think that's true, In a lot of ways, the same thing 
happened to D. that happened to you- -he felt some support 
from the people. 



I . He dldn' t Utl like he hed to do that etu« * Do y^u 
feel et the Boyt^ Club that you got enough attenti^ii? 

j, Veil I Rot enough* *1 really dldnU need e$ much a« I ve# r ;> 
gettlpg**iikc evetybody wa8*»velli setting up the 
echedulei I really didn't think It wai necessary . 

tfe alao uie as sortie measure o( child growth the child's 
aattsfaotory placement in school and/ot camp programs (elthough 
sometimes adaptation to particular school settings could be seen 
as unhealthyDi 

In addition to the perceptions of the trainees and the 
children themselves about child change, we also solicited written 
and verbal feedback from parents, teachersp social workers and 
other community people with whom we had close contact i We asked 
how they saw the program, what difficulties they percelvedi it and 
how they felt we had helped the child with whom they had contact. 
Most of the responses we received (about 6051 return) were very 
favorable and noted specific bebpior changes in children. 

As with the growth of tralnkes, the data on Children was 
collected over the year by both irainees and staff* 

DA ^cript^on of the envlronment(s) . In all the four years of 
the Project we have tried to describe the envlrcnmeht of the 
school (whether an eKternal school program or one we have created) » 
basically because we believe In an ecological model that views 
behavior as an Interaction of the person and the environment 
he/she le In. This was a realistic issue as often much of the 
energy of project staff and trainees went toward responding to 
demands of the environment, And we also were Interested in as* 
esslng the impact our proJect**lts personnel and their activities 
•-had on the school. (For further discussion of this see the 
chapter on support systems.) 

Seymour Sarason (1969), In his article on ^^the School Culture 
and Processes of Change*' suggests defining a school through its 
activities and relationships . 

• • ■ . ^ ' ^ 

We have tried to look at both these areas, and at the per- 
ceptions of various constituencies in the school as to its norma, 
value priorities, goals and Influence pattetnsi Our primary 
method has been through the utilization of a Darticioan t observer* 
sodeone previously unrelated to the project and to the school i 
who can look at what happens over the year with as unbiased an 
eye as possible. The material from the observers has been made 
available usually at the end of the year, and at times In terms 
of periodic notes about current activities. The final report Inr 
eluded both description and analysis r 

We also solicited opinions of administrators, teachersi 
trainees, project staff, parents and children about the rules 
(stated and unstated), decision-making processes, the behaviors 
Been as deviant and how they are responded to, the goals and 
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g^tr«ctlon o£ the «chodl, and the probUrae In the school. We 
l^pund tremendously varied perceptions between sub-groups (some- 
iiim^t roU-deternined) on som^ issuesi while in othet* cas^s there 
Iftts consensus (Cor eKampIe about influential persons)* 

We have utiliased an instrument ^ Proftle of a Schooi > based 
X on work by Likertj respondents me tha school settina they are 

and their id gal setting on five factors- -supervisory processes i 
|tjftsk< cooperation processes I communication^Ueoision making process* 

6ocio«6mottonal processes » and involvomont*motivational 
i processes. In ona small public school setting i teachers saw the 
school as mote positivei i.e., mora particpativei and closer to 
their ideal I than did the trainee group or project staff, tn our 
own setting*- the school created by the Project-^ the trainees 
describe the environment as participative. and more congruent with 
their ideal • 

Lastly we have gathered unobtrusive information to support 
areas of interests the rules posted on teachers* walls^ princi«' 
pals^ metoosi bulletin board dispUySi who eats lunch with whom^ 
what reading material is used in the teachvirs^ roomi which parents 
and which teachers como to school meetinge, etci All of thin i« 
data describing the environment. 

We attempted tc gather information about the environment all 
during the years many of the feedback questions were primarily 
from the end of the year. 

Assessing the impact of the project on the school is a compli* 
cated matteri since responses to a tacf -designed feedback instru- 
ments can be easily contaminated by social detirability factors* 
(Xir best source of in)^ormation was the participant observer who 
had access to many segments of the school community. We also used 
questionnaires about the impact of the Project on specific areast 
chi Id learning and growth^ teacher learning and growthi and cur- 
riculum and scheduling. 

Reporting on the Proj e. . 

It is very difficult to describe as complex a project as ours 
to others«»but nonetheless we have tried in 3 yearly reports » 
PreMring Psvchoeducators for Inner Citv Teachin^ i 1969-70 ; 
l970-'71 ; 1971->7g i which are available from the Division of Special 
Educationi Syracuse University. We have used 3 formats: a narra* 
tlve^ a summary analysis of group data, and case profiles of each 
of our trainees. To determine which of these approaches is most 
helpful to someone unfamiliar with our program we would need to 
know his/her purposes. 

In the narrative^ as in this modeli we tried to convey what 
happenedi the process. The group data approach was 8hort«lived> 
-since it seemed inappropriate to the process and size of the 
^grbup (see Orientation section of this chapter for further ex^ 
9planation), In the profiles of traineesi we attempted to create 
fe picture of the individual • using their wordd^ test data and 
ataff perceptions. Over the year of the programi we included the 



foUovlng; biographical capsuUi teaching trole and behavloti 
porceptions and reactions to the freedom In the program (lie*! 
8elf«direction)» learning etyle* learning gdatei career goals ae 
a teacher I black^white isiues, and sklU^asaessment. (Another 
Intereeting case approach is described in the book by Horse> 
Schwertfeger and Ooldwin» An Evaluative Approach to the Training 
of Teachers of Diiturbed PreBchool Chtldren > l^73i Vjnlverslty of 
Michigan I Ann Arbor,) 

Summary 

This chapter has been an attempt to describe the processes 
of evaluation that we have used in our program. There has been 
no effort to talk about »'f IndlngSj^^ though we have them, because 
any attempt to reproduce this kind of program would yield differ- 
ent results based upon the people Involved and their values and 
activiti€Si Findings from each year are available in the yearly 
reports, In essence learning/training is an individualistic 
matteti For us thl3 evaluation process fits our belief 8| Vali%as 
and styleSf and was coherent with the activities of the training* 
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In Concluelon 



The four of us directly Involved in the writing of thle docu- 
ment have truly attempted to make thie a collaborative effort. A 
full year ago we began talks centering on how each of ue could 
contribute to a final statement, What has preceded this con- 
clusion Is the result of our deliberations and energy spread over 
_.jhy^^,year, 

: As we attempt to conclude we face, in some ways, our great- 
est difficulty, Because of the personal » perhaps idiosyncratic 
nature I of this preparation program, we as staff members have come 
to view what has happened in slightly different ways. Just as 
with e^\ch of the trainees, each of us has taken something differ- 
ent out of this experience and we ba'^a a variety of w^ys of con« 
ceptualiting it, In thinking of how to T'conclude*' we wanted to 
avoid confusing our rhetoric with our deeds. Undoubtedlyi what 
we say is ^'better" than what actually happened. Originally, we 
had hoped to have a concluding statement on how this program could 
be applied* That is, how parts of it hAd applicability for other 
preparation programs. One of us made a stab at this and dis- 
tributed the following brief statement to the others] 

Help} At the time it seemed like 4 good idea to have a 
section on applicability. I*ve tried to do it, but feel 
as though it is an attempt to meke our program sound like 

If all the others* And it iSn*t. Perhaps we can discuss 

' this and l*d welcome suggestions. 

It id certainly clear that there are many points of view 
currently operating in the education of emotionally dis- 
turbed children and in the education of teachers of these 
children. Two recent publications offer keen insights into 
Just how many philosophical appraches there are to inter* 
acting and preparing teachers (Rhodes and Tracy, 1972 t 
Morsoi Bruno 6< Morgan, 1973). One of the implications of 
ttiese analysis is that despite the variety of training 
philosophies, values) and beliefs that currently exist 
tV|ere are a core of practices that the majority of prepa- 
ration programs utilize I This may have direct relevance 
to^ our concern, namely doos a teacher preparation with our 
philosophical stance have some applicability to other prepa- 
ration programs with very different points of view. It 
would seem possible that, even where philosophies differ, 
there may be practices which are relevant to or shared by 
a variety of programs. 

Central to our position is the view of the growth potential 
of each human being - child and adult. Not every approach 
to dealing with troubled children takes as charitable a 
view, but more and more workers share our concern with not 
focusing on the *'pathology^* and label of the child and 
J^^:^- : S^ instet l the behavior as manifested by the child, b 

I if A practice ye strongly adhere to and feel Is Justi- 

Tj'l^^^^^^^ regardless of the philosophical position of the 

program* N<:edles& to say, how one proceeds once, armed with 
the behavior Is another matter » 
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A lecond aapect thak has appttcablllty to a variety <>£ 
programs u our belief that the perional and prof esalonal ^^^^^ t 
growth of the teacher deserves a major emphasis along with 
the development of the children with whom we are interacting, 
We do not feel we have an answer as tc the best way to in« 
plement this emphasis^ but ve are convinced that if teachers 
are to repreient themselves as learners then their training 
environment oust be responsive to their needs and interests. 
Our approaches have been varied i ranging from individual v 
supervision, group meetings, encounter group weekends, 
weekly t*Group sessions and on and on* Regardless of the 
specifics, the point is that within the frame of reference 
of individual preparation programs there can be a variety of 
ways to communicate to each trainee the value of their own 
growth and development i 

Over the years we have learned some of the ways in which we 
could operate a more flexible graduate program while still 
part of a larger social system, the university. For example, 
in an effort to respond to the combination of theory and 
practice we have our students enroll for the usual course 
schedule, except for non education courses. However, in 
place of separate courses and content we set up regular 
seminar meeting times each week and made it a point to cover 
content that might have normally been covered as part of the 
regular course structure along with topics that »?ere directly 
related to our daily work with children, 

Our belief in the learner (adult and child) assuming as 
active a role as possible in his own behalf is one that can 
be shared by a variety of programs* There are many Impli* 
cations of this point of view, including what is now being 
referred to as a "hands-on*' approach to teacher education. 
In addition, ve attempt to utilize curriculum materials 
referred to as "actlvitybased" which tend to make demands 
on children to become actively involved In encountering 
such material. 

Another member taking cognizance of the plea for help wrote 
the following noter 

RE: ''General Applicability*' 
One way you might want to deal with this is to distinguish 
between two things t (I) aspects essential to the program 
model; and (2) secondary aspects. 

(1) Vou could state that the following (for example) 
distinguish our prog rem t 

I* Belief In growth pchentlal of each human being, 
2» Belief in the importance of teacher growth, 

(2) Then you could go on to list secondary aspects of the 
program (If these are indeed secondary)r 

l« Open education* 

2. Encounter sessions. 

3. Dissolution of staff • student roles. 

4. Working with excluded kids, 
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Vou could then discuss how oth^if sscond&ry aspects could be 
QUidd to Elt with esientUl aspects. This could be helpful 
tot those willing to *ibuy*' essential aspects but who are 
put off by encounter sessions. 

You might also approach It in terns of goals and reeanSi 

We then came together as a group to brainstorm about this 
question of do we run the rick of **hoflftOjtenlaiing" our program to 
nake it sound like other approachesi or are there ways to char ac* 
terUe what we believe in ao that our point ^f view can be com* 
lounicated to others so they can respond to parts of it*» 

At ti^is meeting we attempted to focus on our ^^bssics". Two 
<: staff members presented the following br>^akdown( 

1. Our program views growth or learning as idiosyncratiOi 
thus encouraging an'approach that fosters self •direction 
on the part of the learner. 

2. Our program adheres to the belief that affective and 
cognitive development should Ideally go together and 
we encourage trainee pursuit in each. 

3» Our program believes In an interactive approach to 
learning in which being a member of a group can aid 
one in the development of skills as well as affording 
one an opportunity to share his resources with others 
as well as to benefit from others* resources. 

- Still a fourth member of our group took Itsue. His argument 
was that our uniqueness was pr/ mar ily in our attempt to create a 
learning community and that everything else flowed from this. The 
introduction to the final report of our third year of this . 
ijproject reflects this focuSi and is reprinted as followst 

WE CREATION OT A LEARNING EHWRONHENT 

This report is our account of how all of us» adults and 
children Created our own training and school environment, 
Our successes and failures are ours^ in every aspect^ we did 
it ourselves. Ve worked to develop our own group of adults i 
find a building for our school » locate children^ make com* 
munlty and school contacts^ agonize with children over their 
schooli social and behavioral concerns » and all the time 
focusing on our own personal growth. 

From the beginning we have viewed this special project 
as an alternative approach to the preparation of special 
education teachers. We began with a concern for how un- 
realistic our training was for prospective teachers. We 
felt a great gulf between what took place at the university 
and the world encountered by teachers and children each day. 
As we moved our training into the pubHc schools we realised 
once again that there are many home, community and social 
forces also impinging on children and adults in schools, 
Ittiis year we experimented with the creation of our own school 
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program In an effort to respond to children who had no 
other place to go and to our own needs to develop a 
learning community t 

If one considers the responding to personal growth 
needs of children and adults as iradical» then we have indeed 
created an alternative training model i Embedded in every* 
thing we do Is the belief in finding a process that is as 
good for adults as it is for childroni for finding ways to 
respond to cognitive as well as affective needs; for living 
our beliefs for sharing and cornmunicating with other adults 
and children. 

We are no longer talking about teaching the child, at 
least not in the narrow sense we have used before. Our 
children In urban centers are troubled and searching. They 
need an opportunity to regain control of their own lives, 
so thev can specify their own learning needs and share their 
resources. k\d so do our trainees who were and want to be 
teachers! 

By creating our own school program In a neighborhood 
Boys V Club we have attempted to respond to many of the com* 
plexltles touched on above. Ours is a broad*gauged approach 
and by necessity our task of describing and evaluating our 
program is an enormously difficult one. We have looked at 
our trali^lng needs and the personal and academic needs of 
our children! At the same time each of our children has 
touched other adult lives- *his parents who in many instances 
were frustrated and dieappointed in his behavior; school 
personnel who had either given up or were in the process of 
moving him further from school entry by excluding him 
legally or otherwise* We attempted to spend time with 
parents and school representatives! as well as other communl* 
ty agency personnel. Each step of the way we have tried to 
maintain our integrity as adults and at the same time assist 
each child in representing himself as a person with needs 
and concerns and as a valued member of the environment we 
had all created«<'togeth6r. 

In many ways, then^ this dialogue between the four of us re* 
fleets the very process and content we have tried to live by 
during the past four years .Obviously, no one of the four Is 
wrong. What we experienced is a diversity of beliefs, perceptions 
conceptual approaches* In broad terms there is a common bond 
around shared values, but much room for how we think, feel and act 
about these values. 

This statement on conclusions may leave some readers less 
informed than when they began. Our major hope is that we have 
been clear and explicit enough so that others can draw upon what 
may be relevant for them. 

It might be well for us to end with a brief discussion of 
some of the complexities we encountered and then a word of hope 
to university faculty, 
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We began with a viaioh and have cocne (ace to eace with aome 
^( the hatah realities euch vislona createi Our viaion was and 
Ir a coop Ux one. We hoped to do two thlnga* pirate to create a 
learning cociimunlty m which eaoh of uai uni vanity a tafd Kattet'a 
iltudentii and the children with whom we workedi would feel part 

and contribute to Ita development. Secondi to help foster 
liirlthln special education a climate for the creation of alternaMve 
learning environments for children and to bolster the concept of 
'li ^^right to education'* for each child* 

In the following dUcussion we vould like to highlight some 
of the complexi ties behind several of our assumptions and belief a • 
To begin with^ wc now have a clearer idea of what it means to 
fdevelop a learning community or group focus* Over the years we 
had grown inoreasingly uncomfortable with each student off on his 
owni only coming together for a class lecture two or three times 
a Week. One of our strong beliefs is that each of us has skills 
and resources that could be enhanced and shared by interacting 
iftore closely with others. 

During the past four years of this Project we have come to 
reAlite that individuals vary in their interesii willingness and 
skills when it cooes to involvement in a group* Some of our 

Kople came specifically f'^r out group focus i while others seemed 
fe^l alright initially about l^mg in a group but felt unsafe 
^nd uncertain once in it. Needless to say the response has been 
r^Htremely varied. One of the dilemmas has been the delicate 
balance between our focus on personal (individual) growth and par- 
ticipation in a group, Some have seen the time in a group as in- 
hibiting their individual development! while others have felt 
that they profited from others* resources. 

The emphasis on our developing ourselves into a community had 
many implications for another strong belief* that of the value of 
an individual becoming self-directed in terms of defining his own 
learning needs. We had some interesting approaches to this situ- 
ation in-^tnHfftg fiAV<*rAl students who clearly ^Rovcd away from the 
groupie development of a echool and found their own placements or 
ftemained much more passive. 

This question of self-direction was not always one that was 
iyesolved during the training year* We have i over the past four 
iyears I acquired a different perspective on time. For many of our 
i|fcudents their year with us is only a beginning and any evaluation 

^ year training program should build in a follow-up pro- 
MMure. We arc constantly receiving ^'belated^* feedback in the 
fiense that after graduating and worklngi the year on campus was 
Ifltting into a career or personal frame of reference for the 
Ij^rson and he was better able to understand hie graduate prog^am- 
#^)t;ih^ could at least see its relevance. 

^^^^ for the staff, arid perhaps for some of the trainees also, 
€^e m<^st anguishing issues had to do with questions of authority^ 
ri^itfiini trust and self-reliance* Despite rather c^ktenslve efforts 
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to if^olfy in AdvAnco thii progteun^i patticuUr point of vl«w jr 
inv&tlftbly Additt^d IndividuAU whole belief ey«teme and intereet||i 
cUikrly Uy In other diteotlone. Thie dliorepAncy In the eiatchlnii 
of ttdlnee And progtAm phlloiophy va$ not aLvey* a problem pAr« a# 
ticuUrly vhen (tadenti and etaff vera Able to votk out accooma* ; j^v 
datlona to the otherU point of view* To a large extent our v^Cft 
progrart encouraged each per eon to develop hi a own leAvnlng planfei^^^^^ 
and in the majority of inetancee even vhen tralneee and etaff :M 
differed it waa poeiible in thii kind of environment for an indi« 41 
vidual to pureue hie own plan and etill be part of the larger 
group, the key to thla kind of accoiwtx>datlon often depended on 
the tralnee'e (and etAff petione) vUw of authority, U hae been 
pointed out in the literature in developcnent&l psychology that -f; 
young adulte are often in conflict over the independence va y| 
dependence iaeue and we aUo found ^his to be true with certain -^H 
tralneee • V^r 

Since we advocated a ^'freedoa to learn" node! we were alwaya 4 
r&ore comfortable with thoee tralneee who wanted to avail them* '.Mi 
aelvee of the opportunities to explore their learning neede and -M. 
who were interested in discovering ways to share their rescurces< 7 
Occasionally we were faced with a trainee whose anger and frus- ^ 
tratlon at what they perceived to be either authoritarian stances 
by th0 staff or an unwillingness on our part to respond to their 
needs. Ho one Is right in this kind ot situation. All teachers 
(and students) find themselves in learning environments with 
others where the Interpersonal attraction is less than desirable. 
One oi our advantages is that we have always had sufficient staff 
resources so that trainees cou Id gravi tate to those wl th whom 
they were most comfortabUt 

It seems Inevitable that In a less "structured^' program like 
ours there will be some Individuals (staff £jid students) who move 
away from defining and specifying of their needs^ Interests and 
resources, One needs to keep In mind that each of us leads a 
complicated existence and we can no longer isolate our time in ^ 
the classroom as the only learning time* During the four years 
of this project many Staff members and trainees experienced great 
personal upheavals and adjustments in their lives and their time 
in the Master^ s program, while a largo commitment of time ani 
energy, was only a part of their total experience ♦He hAve always 
tried to respect the dignity of each persoM^s position and 
students have done the same with us* We have wanted to create f^i^ 
be part of a Uvlng and learning environment In which people coujcl^ 
experience and learn from each other, This project was only a , 
beginning I but It certainly reassured us once again of the in* :v 
credible resiliency of adults and children and the potential for m 
growth residing within each of us, 3 

At the very foundation of our graduate program has been our ^v' 
interest in relevant preparation for teachers ahd meaningful edu*:? 
cation for troubled children, the question quickly becomes r Oin ;^ 
the two go together^ During the past four yeairs we have experli 
mented with each of these aspects and frave rarely been able to 
put the two together. We continue to search for a meaningful 
work and learning situation that has as much relevhr.ce for the 
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ildult u child. Initlali/ w« felt that by bdconing part of an 
iC^ngoing school program (in oha alementary ichool) ve could tap 
into a i'r«al'^ situation. While it was real it was also not a 
place where many ot the children and adults wanted to be • When we 
: created cur own settingi many ofthe children cane willingly but 
ihot every adult wanted to be there • phveically or psychologically^ 
'When children did come to our program they canie with long histories 
ft^t school failure and distrust of adults defl'ied as teachersi 
i^fhey carte, not necessarily with ideas of what they wanted to (nove 
ptowardi but a clear notion of what they didnU wanti Sometimes 
llihe adult6 and children olashedi because some of our people had 
" their own visions of what teachers teach and children learn. We 
have here, then, three enormous problems* First, what constitutes 
a **real" enough envlronmenti something with sticking power for 
adults and children. Second, we began with the most alienated 

{roup of youngsters, many of them adolescents with little use for 
ormal schooling but keenly attuned to learning and to hypocrisy 
l^:iri adults. Third, even though we advertise this program as one 
'looking at alternative roles and approaches to learning we find 
that our trainees enter with a predictably wide range of beliefs 
about teaching and learning. Some might say that we err In the 
side of assuming we are all in the same '^radical" position and 
obviously we are not. Our experience is showing us that one's 
radicalisation at least about schools tends to take place as one 
becoues more personally involved * namely in one^s own job« Our 
follow-up studies dramatically highlight that the majority of our 
graduates are functioning in more open classrooms and settings. 
^ Jipt in every instance would this have been predicted from their 
iyirainlng year with us. 

iSiiS ■ ' - , ^ ' -■ ■ ; ■ . ■ - M^'^^^ 

iS^fi And finally, the biggest issue of allt Is it possible to 
start with a structure and point of view that says there are cer- 
tain expectations and beliefs that are broadly defined, but beyond 
this each of us will have maximum input into ^at happens? In 
effect we began with only two major plans, one that our first 
weekend together would be At a retread setting in an encounter 
group and the other that we would be working with children ex* 
eluded from school on a full or part time basis. Ideally, most 
(^-people would probably find it »»easier»» to have a structure in 
givhich everything was decided in ^^dvance or nothing was prede* 
^l^lterminedi As a etaff we hold strongly to certain values and be- 
fliliefs and feel that education is suffering from not looking at 
Jl^fValue issues. We are left with the pu25«le of how to integrate 
ii staff interests and values with those of our trainees, a dilemma 
Rjeematkably similar to that faced by classroom teachers and 
Bj;|hlldren in schools everywhere* 

One of the concerns raised about our approach has been our 
i? moving out of the public schools and into the creating of our own 
f^Uarning environment. This decision was not an impulsive one, but 
A; rather grew out of our experiences during our first tvo years of 
Srfefile project, At the end of our second year we wrotes 

l#^^>^;^^V: V Our original intent was to conduct our training in an 
ongoing school program. We were, and still are, perplexed 
over the great distance between theory and practice, the 



gap between whAt wAi being taught in univereity cl&eerooma 
and whet prospective teecheti were enpetienoing in the 
I - public echooU leeioed to be enlarging « Ai a result our 
plan had been to literally transplant the preparation of 
teachers from the university to a public school « During 
our first two years we had attempted to enter as fully as 
possible the life of the public school* In all candor » ve 
have not been able to realUe our goal nor la there evi- 
^tx\c^ that the public school personnel was aatisfled« The 
^^f^ issues are cotnpleK and so even this previous statement 
' needs to be qualified. 

During our first year In a public school | feedback 
from the school staff indicated that those teachers with 
whom our tralntses worked most directly felt more positively 
about both the trainees and this special project. The 
jichool was larger than our second one and undoubtedly the 
opportunity to s^ek out teachers whose beliefs matched ours 
was greater than In our second school* During the second 
year ve actually comprised more personnel than existed in 
the school I 

The lesues are too complicated to point a finger <ind 
blame one group or the other* The problem was precisely 
that we did remain separate groups and our goal of entering 
as fully as possible into the life of the public schools in 
which we were located was not really approximated in either 
school* 

One conclusion we have reached is that our training 
group and philosophy basically adhered to a set ot values 
which ran counter to the predominant beliefs of our cooper* 
atlng schoolSi In actual facti this year we were again not 
able to put into practice our point of view either about 
ii>' the personal growth of adults or the kinds of relationships 
we hoped to establish with children* 

The enormity o! the problem of developing a newer ap* 
proach to teacher preparation and at the same time respond- 
log to a school environment holding basically a different 
AAt of beliefs about chlldreni classroom organization, and 
chUd behavior proved insurmountable to us* In this respect 
: the public school and our group shared a similar Concern* 
they were attempting to conduct their school in ways in 
^ : which they believed and at the same time they had to respond 
s"V to another gix^up^ '^ur training group* 

Based on our experiences in the public schools during 
our first two years we have been led to the conclusion that 
in order to develop and test out our particular point o£ 
view it would be necessary for us to create our own getting. 
This information -wilLbe contained in our third year report 
f and we wlU particularly £dcu4 on the ways in which we main* 
tain close communication with schools, parents and community 
agencies, 
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Closely touted to our <jecl«lon to create our own 
eettlng hae been the public schooPs reluctance to help 
ue Identify children in need of assistance. Our decision 
has been to focus on children excluded from publio schools 
on either a full or part tins basis. In this way we would 
have access to a population of children clearly in need of 
a response In terras of their academic and interpersonal 
iituatioh, as well as a need for adults to respond as 
advocate!. 

While we are deeply concerned and often distressed about ^.he 
dehumanising effects of public schools on troubled children we 
have not taken the position of dismissing them out of hand. We 
prefer to think in terms of alternatives and feel strongly about 
special education's need to develop options within and outside of 
public schools. We are also in need of training environments 
which entourage self-reliance and initiativei and give reign to 
creative approaches for responding to children » The ultimate 
opportunity for such activity can sometimes be found when one 14 
forced to fall back on one's own resources and to a certain ex* 
tent this was our thinking in developing our own setting. In 
addition^ we began to develop over the years an increasingly 
stronger committment to those children who had been put out of 
school and had no place else to go. 

Typically! college and university programs feel a strong 
cofflrtltment to improving the state of public education, In our 
case» we are more cctunitted to responding to the children than to 
any particular institutional pattern. While there are many p^>b* 
lems inherent in the creation of a setting there are an equal 
number of benefits. Chief among these advantages is the o^por* 
tunity for much more direct Involvement in the community by the 
students and staff of a preparation program. Our experience has 
shown us that while there is no simple or single way to develop a 
program for prospective teachers or for children. There are a 
variety of options available to us. Such options are limited 
only by our lack of vision and an unwillingness to engage in some 
risk-taking of our own. 

A Word To Our Colleaf^ues 

We sincerely hope th^^^^ account you are en- 

couraged to consider some aspecta of a personal growth approach 
for your college students* We hold no brief for the best way to 
do it, nor do we believe that such growth only occurs in our ap- 
proach. What we really want to communicate is that for us the 
joys have out-welghed the agonies. If students the world over 
only realized that their professors were aUo victimissed by the 
satire self* doubts they have we might move faster toward mutuality 
in learning envlroiiraents. While somr of our graduates did nbt 
feel this was the best program for th<?m> the majority have left 
feeling they took with them much of value to build on. There is noth- 
ing quite so exhilarating for teachers as seeing *^thelr** pupils 
finding themselves and becoming hooked into a llfetine of learn- 
lng« To those individuals who shared themselves With us and 
allowed us to be part of their experience we are forever gfat^fuJ » 
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